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Opinions  expressed  in  this  publication  are 
those  of  the  individual  authors  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Univer- 
sity administration. 

Boston  College  is  committed  to  providing 
equal  educational  and  employment  oppor- 
tunity regardless  of  sex,  marital  or  parental 
status,  race,  color,  religion,  age,  national 
origin  or  handicap.  Equal  educational  op- 
portunity includes  admission,  recruitment, 
extracurricular  activities,  housing,  facilities, 
access  to  course  offerings,  counseling  and 
testing,  financial  assistance,  health  and  in- 
surance services,  and  athletics. 


This  is  the  first  issue  of  Boston  College 
Magazine.  It  is  also  Volume  XLI,  Number  1 
of  Boston  College's  magazine.  The  name, 
the  appearance  and  some  of  the  content  is 
different  from  previous  publications,  but 
much  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this 
magazine  is  a  continuation  of  what  had 
been  offered  in  the  old  Alumni  News  and 
Bridge  periodicals. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Office  of  Public  Re- 
lations studied  the  roles  and  purposes  of 
the  two  publications,  a  magazine  and  tab- 
loid newspaper,  it  issues  to  approxi- 
mately 68,000  alumni,  Faculty,  staff,  par- 
ents of  students  and  students.  The  result 
of  this  study  was  a  more  clear-cut  dis- 
tinction in  purpose  between  what  were 
two  very  different  media  attempting  to 
fulfill  similar  aims. 

Bostofi  College  Magazine  will  be  issued 
twice  more  this  academic  year,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  June.  While  this  schedule  is  a 
reduction  in  frequency  from  the  four 
magazines  published  annually  for  the 
past  several  years,  each  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine has  more  space  for  articles  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  transfer  of  "class  notes"  to 
Focus,  the  tabloid  newspaper. 

As  with  this  issue's  discussion  of  "Vol- 
unteers and  voluntarism,"  each  Boston 
College  Magazine,  or  B.C.M.,  will  provide 
several  articles  on  a  particular  subject 
considered  to  be  of  general  interest  and 
importance  to  our  readers.  Other  articles 
in  B.C.M.  will  discuss  University  pro- 
grams, profile  interesting  members  of  the 
University  community,  and  cover  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  a  well-educated  diverse 
readership. 

The  name  Boston  College  Magazine  was 
chosen  for  this  publication  as  the  title 
most  befitting  its  purpose.  For  the  past 
eight  years,  the  University  magazine  has 
been  known  as  Bridge,  a  title  suited  for  its 
time  and  one  that  served  its  purpose.  Bos- 
ton College  Magazine  will  also  serve  as  a 
"bridge"  reaching  out  to  and  connecting 
various  segments  of  the  University  com- 
munity —  it  will  do  so  not  simply  as  an 
instrument  between  these  segments  but 
as  part  of  the  University  community  it- 
self. 

We  feel  that  the  changes  shown  in  this, 
the  first  issue  of  B.C.M.,  make  the  publi- 
cation better  and  better  serve  you,  the 
reader.  Please  let  us  know  what  you  think 
about  the  magazine,  its  content  or  ap- 
pearance. 


Voluntary    activity,    as    Prof.    Dafl 
Smith  points  out  in  his  article  "The  i 
pact  of  the  voluntary  sector  on  sociel 
(p.  4),  includes  what  one  is  neither  pa 
nor  made  to  do.  Obviously,  such  acfivi 
represents  most  of  the  lives  of  most  of  ■ 
In  this  issue,  we  take  a  look  at  volunta 
activity  on  a  societal  scale  and  provi 
some   "personal   perspectives"   on  su  i 
activity  from  alumni,  students  and  Fac  ' 


David  H.  Smith,  Professor  of  Soca 
ogy,  is  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  M 
thorifies  on  volunteers  and  voluntarisi 
Editor  of  the  journal  of  Voluntary  Acti 
Research,  he  is  a  founder,  former  preii 
dent  and  executive  officer  of  the  Associ 
tion  of  Voluntary  Action  Scholars.  Hes 
also  on  the  board  of  directors  and  exeqi 
tive  committee  of  the  Voluntary  Actio 
Center  of  Greater  Boston.  Prof.  Smith  i< 
I960  graduate  of  University  of  South® 
California  and  received  master's  and  d<ji 
toral  degrees  from  Harvard.  He  has  bei 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  here  since  196(> 


With  great  ablubescence,  we  also  pre 
ent  in  this  issue  the  introduction  to  and 
selection  from  Susan  Kelz  Sperling 
book  Poplollies  and  Bellibones:  A  Celebratk 
of  Lost  Words.  Ms.  Sperling  is  a  gradual 
of  Barnard  College  and  received  a  maii 
ter's  degree  from  Boston  College  in  196> 
A  former  English  teacher,  she  lives  wi 
her  husband  and  three  children  in  Ry. 
N.Y.  We  recommend  her  book  as  a  su 
way  to  cure  the  mubblefubbles. 
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The  freely  given 


There  is  little  doubt  that  throughout 
jstern  civilization  voluntarism  has  been 
le  of  the  most  influential  forces  in  shap- 
g  our  culture  and  society.  Because  we 
n  sometimes  forget  the  importance  of 
rfuntarism  to  our  way  of  life,  I  have 
;en  pleased  to  see  renewed  public  in- 
rest  and  the  increased  media  attention 

Bthe  topic  in  recent  months.  For  the 
me  reason,  I  am  happy  to  introduce  this 
nely  subject  to  the  readers  of  Boston 
allege  Magazine. 

It  would  be  accurate  to  say  that,  like 
/ery  Jesuit,  I  have  spent  all  my  adult  life 
i  voluntarism,  but  I  am  not  apt  to  think 
f  my  life  in  that  context.  In  fairness,  I 
lust  begin  by  admitting  that  I  am  not  en- 
nored  of  the  word  "volunteer"  to  de- 
rribe  certain  kinds  of  activities  because 
f  some  of  its  connotation  —  that  of  the 
amateur,"  for  example.  Therefore,  the 
ey  to  my  point  of  view  in  developing  my 
eflections  on  this  subject  shall  be  the  an- 
wer  to  the  question  "Volunteer  as  op- 
•osed  to  what?" 

We  usually  talk  about  the  voluntary  in 

Ieference  to  what  is  deliberately  chosen 
nd  freely  done,  as  opposed  to  the  forced 
>r  the  required.  I  prefer  the  meaning  con- 
ained  in  the  French  word  gratuit,  which 
describes  the  freely  given,  the  uncon- 
strained and  unobligatory,  that  which 
>eeks  no  recompense.  Unfortunately,  the 
English  "gratuitous"  suggests  the  arbi- 
trary, which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
high  motivation  of  acts  that  are  volun- 
tary. 

Voluntarism  is  the  vehicle  for  idealism 
in  our  society  and  for  altruism.  Most  in- 


stitutions in  the  non-profit  sector  are 
founded  on  ideals  and  develop  strength 
as  people  rally  on  behalf  of  those  ideals. 

There  is,  though,  a  counter- thrust  in 
institutions  like  these.  Much  of  their 
vitality  comes  from  the  idealism  that  led 
to  their  creation,  but  they  are  so 
specialized  and  so  humanly  important 
that  they  require  the  best  of  professional 
competence  and  expertise  to  insure  their 
proper  functioning.  Consequently,  uni- 
versities and  hospitals  need,  along  with 
their  idealism,  the  best  professionalism 
and  competence  for  which  they  can  pay 
and  compete.  It  is  within  these  two 
thrusts  that  an  institution  like  Boston  Col- 
lege operates. 

I  believe  we  are  entering  a  period  when 
the  idealistic  character  and  goals  of  in- 
stitutions like  Boston  College  are  reassert- 
ing themselves.  The  motivation  to  volun- 
teer one's  services  is  vigorously  at  work 
and  forceful  again.  There  is  a  quality  of 
dedication,  of  service,  of  involvement 
that  just  cannot  be  paid  for.  That  quality 
is  something  we  have  at  Boston  College 
in  both  the  pure  volunteers  and  the 
people  who  have  made  their  professional 
careers  here. 

It  is  paradoxical,  perhaps,  but  not  really 
surprising  that  the  voluntarism  is  some- 
times most  clearly  present  in  the  profes- 
sionals at  the  University,  since  it  is  often 
one  of  the  major  motivations  that  has 
them  doing  what  they  are  doing  as  pro- 
fessionals. On  the  other  hand,  the  best  of 
voluntarism  has  developed  its  own  pro- 
fessionalism in  recent  years,  and  we  no 
longer  have  a  situation  of  the  profession- 


als "in  here"  and  the  volunteers  "out 
there." 

There  is  in  all  of  this  something  of  what 
the  philosopher  Marcel  would  have  re- 
garded as  "the  mystery  of  the  human.' 
One  can  probably  never  pursue  unmiti- 
gated self-interest,  just  as  one  can  prob- 
ably never  achieve  pure  altruism. 
Altruism  at  its  best  is  the  highest  self- 
fulfillment  that  can  be  pursued.  This 
applies  to  professionalism,  too.  Profes- 
sionalism is  most  effective  in  service  to  an 
ideal,  and  an  ideal  is  effectively  pursued 
only  when  it  is  pursued  professionally, 
with  competence  and  understanding. 

In  these  terms,  the  religious  life  can  be 
something  of  a  paradigm  of  voluntarism, 
particularly  the  religious  life  dedicated  to 
professional  tasks  or  the  carrying  out  of 
religious  motivation  through  professional 
channels. 

The  difference  between  sincerity  and 
competence  is  a  theme  that  ran  through- 
out my  ethics  course.  Both  are  necessary 
because  one  without  the  other  can  be  de- 
structive. But  when  idealism  and  good 
will  accompany  exceptional  competence, 
greatness  can  be,  and  often  is,  the  result. 

This  union  of  competence  and  idealism 
comes  very  close,  I  believe,  to  expressing 
the  true  value  of  a  Boston  College  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  greatest  contribution  the 
University  can  make  to  society  through 
our  alumni.  It  is  also  the  basis  for  my  be- 
lief that  people  are  the  greatest  asset  of 
Boston  College,  a  belief  eloquently  sup- 
ported by  the  sampling  of  people  and 
programs  presented  in  the  following 
pages. 


c^y^y  ^'t 


President 


The  impact  of  the  voluntary  sector  on  societ 


by  David  H.  Smith 

The  "voluntary  sector"  of  society  refers 
to  all  those  persons,  groups,  roles,  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  in  society 
whose  goals  involve  primarily  voluntary 
action.  The  term  "voluntary  action," 
roughly  speaking,  includes  what  one  is 
neither  made  nor  paid  to  do,  but  rather 
what  one  does  out  of  some  kind  of  expec- 
tation of  psychic  benefits  or  commitment 
to  some  value,  ideal  or  common  interest. 

One  could  delineate  the  voluntary  sec- 
tor in  a  negative  way  by  contrasting  it 
with  the  commercial  or  business  sector 
(sometimes  called  the  "private  sector") 
and  with  the  government  or  public  sec- 
tor. Another  way  of  describing  the  volun- 
tary sector  is  by  saying  that  it  is  the  total 
persisting  social  embodiment  (in  the  form 
of  norms,  expectations,  customs  and 
ways  of  behaving)  of  vountary  action  in 
society. 

Our  question  here  is,  simply,  what  im- 
pact does  the  voluntary  sector  as  a  whole 
have  on  society.  There  is  not  sufficient  re- 
search information  to  permit  one  to  do  an 
aggregate  analysis,  building  up  a  picture 
of  the  whole  by  systematically  combining 
the  parts.  Instead,  we  can  provide  a  brief 
analysis,  with  more  interest  in  suggesting 
some  lines  of  possible  future  research  and 
theory  than  in  being  exhaustive  or 
thorough. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  what  we  are 
calling  the  impacts  of  the  voluntary  sector 
is  to  see  the  processes  behind  these  im- 
pacts and  to  term  them  the  "functions"  or 
"roles"  of  the  voluntary  sector.  This  arti- 
cle is  an  attempt  to  help  delineate  more 
clearly  why  there  is  a  voluntary  sector  in 
society,  much  as  one  might  elsewhere 
discuss  the  role  of  government  institu- 
tions or  business  or  even  the  family  in 
society.  Like  all  of  the  latter,  of  course, 
the  role  of  the  voluntary  sector  changes 
over  time  in  a  given  society  and  even  in 
human  society  as  a  whole.  The  impacts 
discussed  below  are  suggested  as  very 
general  aspects  of  the  voluntary  sector  in 
human  society  and  hence  they  are  pres- 
ent to  at  least  some  degree  as  long  as 
there  is  a  voluntary  sector. 


David  H.  Smith  is  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the 
University. 


it 


3ne  of  the  most  central  impacts  of  the 
jluntary   sector   is   to   provide   society 
th  a  large  variety  of  partially  tested 
}cial  innovations,  from  which  business, 
tvernment  and   other  institutions  can 
ect  and  institutionalize  those  innova- 
ns  that  seem  most  promising.  The  in- 
pendent  voluntary  sector  is  thus  the 
ototyping  test  bed  of  many,  perhaps 
t  new   social    forms   and   modes  of 
n   relations.    Where    business   and 
vernment,  science  and  technology  are 
ve   in   the   creation   and    testing  of 
hnological  innovations,   the  indepen- 
t  voluntary  sector  specializes  in  the 
ical  testing  of  social  ideas.  Nearly 
ery  function   currently  performed   by 
ivernments  at  various  levels  was  once  a 
w  social  idea  and  the  experiment  of 
me  voluntary  group,  formal  or  informal 
this  is  true  of  education,  welfare,  care 
r   the   aged,    building   roads,    even 
hting  wars  (volunteer  citizen  militias). 


emperor  has  no  clothes."  Voluntary 
groups  of  various  kinds  are  distinctive 
among  human  groups  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  develop  their  own  ideologies 
and  value  systems.  If  these  definitions  of 
reality  and  morality  are  sufficiently  com- 
pelling to  people,  voluntary  groups  grow 
into  huge  social  movements  and  can 
change  the  course  of  history,  both  within 
a  given  nation  (e.g.,  the  abolitionist 
movement  in  the  early  and  middle  19th 
century  of  the  United  States)  and  across 
human  society  as  a  whole  (e.g.,  Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism,  democracy,  commun- 
ism;. 

This  kind  of  impact  of  the  voluntary 
sector  is  related  to  the  previous  one,  but 
where  the  former  kind  of  impact  em- 
phasized experimentation  with  social  in- 
novation in  practice,  the  present  impact 
emphasizes  instead  ideological  and  moral 
innovation.  Where  the  previous  point  fo- 
cused on  the  social  risk  capital  role  of  the 


Nearly  every  function  currently  performed  by  government 
at  various  levels  was  once  a  new  social  idea  and  the 
experiment  of  some  voluntary  group. 


Bin  sum,  the  voluntary  sector  has 
nded  to  provide  the  social  risk  capital  of 
jman  society.  It  has  been  sufficiently 
ee  of  the  kinds  of  constraints  that  bind 
jsiness  (the  constant  need  to  show  a 
■ofit)  and  government  (the  need  to  main- 
in  control  and,  in  societies  with  effec- 
ve  democracies,  the  need  to  act  in  ac- 
?rd  with  a  broad  consensus;  so  that  its 
jmponent  elements  (particular  volun- 
»ry  groups  or  even  individuals)  can  act 
imply  out  of  commitment  to  some  value 
r  idea,  without  needing  to  wait  until  the 
ayoffs  for  that  kind  of  activity  can  be 
jstified  in  terms  appropriate  to  mobiliz- 
ig  economic  or  governmental  institu- 
ions.  It  is  thus  the  most  "error- 
mbraring"  and  experimental  component 
)f  society. 

Another  central  impact  of  the  volun- 
ary  sector  on  society  has  been  the  pro- 
/ision  of  contervaibng  definitions  of  re- 
ility  and  morality  —  ideologies,  per- 
spectives and  worldviews  that  frequently 
challenge  the  prevailing  assumptions 
about  what  exists  and  what  is  good  and 
what  should  be  done  in  society.  The  vol- 
untary sector  is  that  part  of  society  that, 
collectivelv,  is  most  likelv  to  sav  that  "the 


voluntary  sector  in  society,  the  present 
point  focuses  on  the  role  of  the  voluntary 
sector  as  a  gadfly,  dreamer,  and  moral 
leader  in  society.  Voluntary  groups  of 
various  kinds  are  concerned  with  the 
generation  and  allocation  of  human 
commitment  in  the  deepest  sense.  In  the 
process  of  doing  this,  the  voluntary  sector 
as  a  whole  provides  moral  and  ideological 
leadership  to  the  majority  of  human  so- 
ciety, and  often  calls  into  question  the 
existing  legitimacy  structures  and  ac- 
cepted social  definitions  of  reality  of  par- 
ticular societies. 

The  voluntary  sector  of  society  pro- 
vides the  play  element  in  society,  espe- 
cially as  the  search  for  novelty,  beauty, 
recreation  and  fun  for  their  own  sake 
may  be  collectively  organized.  Again  be- 
cause the  voluntary  sector  is  not  con- 
strained generally  by  such  values  as 
profit,  control  and  broad  social  consen- 
sus, voluntary  groups  can  form  in  terms 
of  literally  thousands  of  different  kinds  of 
common  interests.  A  full  array  of  com- 
mon interest  groups  (especially  express- 
ive rather  than  instrumental  ones)  in  an 
elaborated  but  still  evolving  voluntary 
sector  permits  (in  principle)  nearly  all  in- 


dividuals to  find  at  least  one  group  that 
will  be  satisfying  to  them.  If  there  is  no 
such  ^roup,  one  or  more  individuals  may 
form  one,  if  they  wish,  to  reflect  their 
own  needs  and  vision  of  the  play  ele- 
ment. Such  a  group  may  be  formal  or  in- 
formal, large  or  small,  permanent  or 
transient,  open  or  closed,  and  so  forth. 

To  speak  of  the  play  element  here  is  not 
to  speak  of  something  trivial  and  unim- 
portant. As  society  becomes  increasingly 
complex  and  work  activity  is  increasingly 
structured  in  terms  of  large  bureaucra- 
cies, people's  unsatisfied  needs  for  play, 
novelty,  new  experience  and  all  manner 
of  recreation  tend  to  increase.  The  kind  of 
easy  interchange  and  blending  of  play 
and  work  that  could  be  present  in  more 
traditional  economies  tends  to  be  lost. 
Under  such  circumstances,  voluntary 
groups  often  provide  a  window  of  variety 
and  inhmsic  satisfaction  in  an  other, 
rather  boring  or  at  last  psychically  fatigu- 
ing world  of  work  and  responsibility. 

The  voluntary  sector  also  has  a  major 
impact  on  the  level  of  social  integration 
in  society.  Partly  through  directly  ex- 
pressive groups,  whose  aims  are  explic- 
itly to  provide  fellowship,  sociability  and 
mutual  companionship,  and  partly 
through  the  sociability  aspects  of  all  other 
kinds  of  collective  and  interpersonal 
forms  of  voluntary  action,  the  voluntary 
sector  helps  in  a  very  basic  way  to  satisfy 
some  of  the  human  needs  for  affiliation, 
approval,  and  so  on.  In  advanced  indus- 
trial and  urbanized  societies,  where  the 
family  and  kinship  as  well  as  the  local 
community  and  neighborhood  play  a 
markedly  reduced  role  in  providing  social 
integration,  affiliations  based  on  common 
interests  can  become  very  important  to 
the  individual.  Indeed,  without  the  latter 
kind  of  voluntary  sector-based  common 
interest  affiliations,  the  resulting  rates  of 
individual  social  isolation  in  society 
would  lead  to  even  more  anomie,  aliena- 
tion and  a  variety  of  attendant  social  and 
psychological  problems  than  are  now  the 
case.  Obviously,  the  voluntary  sector  has 
not  been  the  whole  solution  to  the  root 
problem  of  social  isolation  in  modern  so- 
ciety, yet  voluntary  groups  do  play  a 
demonstrable  and  important  part  in  the 
solution.  And  with  the  feeling  of  being 
accepted  as  a  person  that  the  voluntary 
sector  provides  (or  can  provide)  to  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  population  in 
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modern  societies  goes  the  correlative 
provision  of  positive  affect,  a  major  com- 
ponent of  human  happiness  and  the 
quality  of  human  life. 

Another  aspect  of  the  role  of  the  volun- 
tary sector  in  providing  social  integration 
is  the  social  adjustment  "buffering" 
function  that  many  kinds  of  voluntary 
groups  provide.  When  numerous  indi- 
viduals of  a  certain  social  and  cultural 
background  are  for  some  reason  uprooted 
from  their  customary  societal  niches,  new 
voluntary  groups  frequently  emerge  to 
provide  these  individuals  with  an  insu- 
lated or  "buffered"  special  environment 
for  part  of  their  time.  Typical  examples 
would  be  the  numerous  immigrant  as- 
sociations that  sprang  up  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  successive  waves  of 
immigration  from  various  countries  or  the 
kinship  oriented  voluntary  associations 
that  emerged  to  ease  the  adjustment  of 
rural  West  Africans  to  life  in  larger  cities. 

These  kinds  of  social  adjustment 
oriented  voluntary  groups  do  not,  how- 
ever, emerge  only  in  the  case  of  physi- 
cal/geographical changes  on  a  large  scale. 
The  voluntary  sector  also  provides  a  so- 
cial adjustment  "mechanism"  to  ease  the 
shocks  of  social  dislocations  and  rapid 
social  changes  of  all  sorts.  The  voluntary 
group  involved  may  cater  to  a  former  elite 
that  has  been  disenfranchised  or  de- 
prived of  its  former  holdings  (e.g.,  the  as- 
sociation of  maharajahs  of  India,  which 
arose  to  fight  for  "maharajah's  rights" 
when  the  Indian  Congress  stripped  them 
of  their  traditional  privileges  and  land, 
substituting  a  moderate  annual  stipend). 
Or  the  voluntary  groups  involved  may 
represent  a  deprived  category  of  persons 
who  are  attempting  to  adjust  to  changed 
social  conditions  that  are  more  conducive 
to  their  sharing  equitably  in  the  good  life 
as  lived  in  their  society  (e.g.,  the  early 
labor  unions  or  black  power  groups,  striv- 
ing for  recognition  of  their  right  to  exist 
and  to  fight  for  the  betterment  of  the 
conditions  of  their  constituencies). 

On  another  level,  the  voluntary  sector 
plays  an  important  integrative  role  by 
linking  together  individuals,  groups,  in- 
stitutions and  even  nations  that  other- 
wise would  be  in  greater  conflict,  or  at 
least  competition  with  each  other.  At  the 
community  level,  a  variety  of  voluntary 
associations  will  each  tend  to  have  as 
members  a  set  of  two  or  more  individuals 
representing  differing  and  often  oppos- 


ing political,  religious,  cultural,  or  social 
perspectives  and  backgrounds.  The  co- 
participation  of  this  set  of  individuals  in 
the  same  voluntary  association  can  have 
significant  moderating  effects  on  the  re- 
lationships among  these  individuals. 
Similar  integrative  effects  can  be  found  at 
national  levels  where  several  groups  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  and/or  dif- 
ferent social  and  cultural  perspectives 
participate  together  in  a  common  federa- 
tion or  other  national  voluntary  organi- 
zation. And  at  the  international  level,  the 
joint  participation  of  voluntary  groups 
from  otherwise  conflicting  nations  in 
some  transnational  federative  organiza- 
tion may  well  have  important  long  range 
effects  on  the  relations  between  the 
countries  involved  and  on  the  possiblities 
of  peace  in  the  world. 


In  addition  to  providing  a  wide  variety 
of  new  ideas  about  social  behavior  as  de- 
scribed earlier,  the  voluntary  sector  also 
is  active  in  preserving  numerous  old 
ideas.  Voluntary  action  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations have  played  a  major  role  in 
history  in  preserving  values,  ways  of  life, 
ideas,  beliefs,  artifacts,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  mind,  heart  and  hand  of 
man  from  earlier  times  so  that  this  great 
variety  of  human  culture  is  not  lost  to  fu- 
ture generations.  For  example,  there  are 
in  the  United  Stated  numerous  local  his- 
torical societies  that  specialize  in  preserv- 
ing the  history  of  particular  towns  and 
areas.  There  are  nonprofit  voluntary  or- 
ganizations that  run  local  museums,  li- 
braries, and  historical  sites.  And  there  are 
a  number  of  voluntary  organizations 
whose  primary  function  it  is  to  preserve 
the  values  of  cultures  or  subcultures  that 
no  longer  have  any  substantial  power  or 
importance  in  American  society,  but  that 
nevertheless  represent  a  way  of  life  of 
significant  numbers  of  people  at  some 
period  in  history  or  somewhere  around 
the  world  (e.g.,  American  Indian  groups, 
in  some  instances,  or  immigrant  ethnic 
associations  that  persist  long  after  the 
ethnic  group  involved  has  been  thor- 
oughly assimilated  into  American  cul- 
ture). The  role  of  municipal,  state  and 
national  governments  in  supporting 
museums  and  historical  sites  grows  from 
the  roots  of  earlier  non-profit,  non- 
governmental support  of  such  "islands  of 
culture." 


Another    aspect   of    the   belief/val 
preservation  role  of  the  voluntary  se 
involves  voluntary  associations  as  e> 
cational   experiences,    expecially   wh 
these  associations  are  attempting  to  p 
on  to  their  members  or  to  the  public 
large  some  body  of  beliefs  and  valu 
originating  in  the  past.  In  part  this  wou 
include  many  of  the  activities  of  most 
ligious  sects  and  denominations,  esp 
daily  insofar  as  one  focuses  upon  thefe] 
socialization  and  indoctrination  activiridd 
(e.g.,    catechism    classes,    "SundaH 
schools."  Hebrew  day  schools,  etc.).  Iili 
part  this  function  also  includes  all  manni 
of  more  strictly  educational  voluntary  on 
ganizations,    from   Plato's   Academy   ti 
modern  Great  Books  Discussion  GrouaJ 
and  so-called  "Free  Universities." 

The  various  levels  of  government  in  th« 
contemporary  world  have  largely  taken! 
over  the  task  of  education  on  a  broa<|^ 
scale,  yet  voluntary  organizations  still  aiw 
active  in  supplementing  government-rum 
educational  systems  by  filling  in  the  gapij 
and  by  prodding  these  systems  to  imfl 
prove  or  take  on  responsibility  for  thi 
preservation  of  additional  knowledge  OB 
values.  For  instance,  voluntary  civil  rights 
and  black  liberation  organizations  havA 
taken  the  lead  in  educating  both  blacki 
and  whites  in  the  United  States  regarding! 
black  history  and  accomplishments! 
Gradually,  under  the  pressure  of  sucll 
voluntary  associations  in  the  past  several 
years,  the  public  educational  system  in 
the  United  States  has  been  changing  to 
accommodate  a  more  accurate  and  comi 
plete  picture  of  black  history,  although 
the  process  is  by  no  means  finished  yea 
Similar  examples  could  be  given  with  re-J 
gard  to  other  content  areas  as  well  (e.g.l 
women's  history,  American  Indian  his-i 
tory,  etc.) 


The  voluntary  sector  also  embodies* 
and  represents  in  society  the  sense  off 
mystery,  wonder  and  the  sacred.  Neitherr 
the  business  nor  government  sectors  inn 
modern  society  has  much  tendency  to  b# 
concerned  with  such  matters.  Many 
would  say  that  religion  today  is  verj 
much  a  big  business:  and  both  business^ 
and  government  support  science  in  a 
substantial  way.  Yet  precisely  in  those  i 
areas  where  religion  and  science  almost 
meet,  where  the  borders  of  religion  ara 
receding  under  the  pressure  of  an  ever-   I 


xpanding  science,  the  business  and 
overrun  en  t  sectors  are  often  least  in- 
olved.  Voluntary  associations  and 
on-profit  foundations  research  organi- 
ations  are  the  onlv  groups  expennient- 
ig  seriously  with  new  forms  of  worship, 
on-drug  induced  "consciousness  ex- 
pansion" and  the  "religious  experience/' 
Ee  occult  investigation  of  flying  saucers, 
tra-sensory  perception,  etc. 
The  "heretics"  of  both  science  and  re- 
lion  are  seldom  supported  in  their  work 
lirectly  and  consciously  by  the  business 
government    sectors.    Onlv    through 


boxes  have  generally  been  the  economic 
and  governmental  systems,  although 
other  major  institutions  of  society  have 
played  a  role  as  well  (e.g.,  education,  the 
familv,  religion,  etc.) 

Voluntary  associations  and  groups,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  long  been  a  primarv 
means  of  at  least  partiallv  escaping  these 
barriers  and  boxes.  Through  participation 
in  voluntary  action  a  wide  variety  of 
people  have  been  able  to  find  or  to  create 
special  social  groups  that  would  permit 
them  to  grow  as  individuals.  This  kind  of 
personal  growth  has  manv  relevant  as- 


Voluntary  action  is  the  principal  manner  in  which  a  sense  of 
the  sacred,  the  mysterious  and  the  weird  can  be  preserved  in 
our  otherwise  hyper-rational  contemporary  society. 


'oluntarv  action  and  the  support  of  the 
oluntarv  sector  have  the  major  changes 
n  man's  view  of  the  supernatural  and  its 
elation  to  the  natural  tended  to  come 
ibout  in  the  past.  The  same  has  also  been 
rue,  bv  and  large,  tor  major  changes  in 
nan 's  view  of  himself  and  of  the  natural 
inverse  in  the  past.  The  dominant  eco- 
nomic and  political  (and  religious)  sys- 
:ems  of  any  given  epoch  are  seldom  very 
Receptive  to  the  really  new  visions  of 
either  the  natural  or  supernatural  world 
e.g.,  Galileo  and  Copernicus;  Jesus). 
Voluntary  action  is  thus  the  principal 
manner  in  which  a  sense  of  the  sacred, 
the  mvsterious,  and  the  weird  can  be 
preserved  and  permitted  some  measure 
of  expression  in  our  otherwise  hyper- 
rational  contemporarv  society. 

The  voluntary  sector  also  has  the  abil- 
ity to  liberate  the  individual  and  permit 
him  or  her  the  fullest  possible  measure 
of  expression  of  personal  capacities  and 
potentialities  within  an  otherwise  con- 
straining social  environment.  All 
societies  have  their  systems  of  laws,  cus- 
toms, roles  and  organizations  that  box 
people  in  and  limit  their  opportunities  for 
personal  expression  and  personal  de- 
velopment. The  full  extent  of  societal 
limitations  on  people  have  just  begun  to 
be  realized  in  recent  decades,  spurred  in 
part  bv  the  "liberation"  movements  of 
women,  blacks,  the  poor,  the  "Third 
World"  and  other  disadvantaged  or  dis- 
enfranchised groups.  The  primary  em- 
bodiments oi  these  societal  barriers  and 


pects,  but  can  be  summed  up  generally  as 
"self-actualization,"  to  use  a  term  from 
American  psychologist  Abraham  Mas- 
low.  For  some  this  means  intellectual  de- 
velopments, the  process  of  becoming  in- 
creasingly analytical,  informed  and  self- 
conscious  about  the  nature  of  one's  life 
situation  and  problems.  When  this  occurs 
for  a  whole  category  or  group  of  people, 
the  process  is  often  referred  to  as  "group 
conscientization"  or  "consciousness  rais- 
ing" (e.g.,  among  blacks,  women,  the 
poor).  Seldom  does  such  special  personal 
growth  occur  on  a  broad  scale  outside 
voluntary  groups  and  movements. 

For  others,  self-actualization  through 
voluntary  action  takes  the  form  of  de- 
veloping otherwise  unused  capacities, 
talents,  skills  or  potentials  of  a  more  ac- 
tive and  practical  sort.  For  many  kinds  of 
people,  depending  on  the  stage  of  social, 
economic  and  political  development  of  a 
society,  voluntary  associations  and  vol- 
untary action  offer  the  only  feasible  op- 
portunity for  leadership,  for  learning  to 
speak  in  public,  for  practicing  the  fine  art 
of  management,  for  exercising  analytical 
judgment,  etc.  Until  very  recently  in 
American  society,  for  instance,  neither 
blacks  nor  women  nor  the  members  of 
certain  other  disadvantaged  groups  could 
hope  to  develop  fully  their  capacities 
through  the  occupational  system  of  the 
economic  or  government  sectors.  Onlv  in 
voluntary  groups  of  their  own  making 
could  thev  seek  anv  kind  of  fulfillment 
and  self  expression,  bound  as  they  were 
(and  in  part  continue  to  be)  by  the  preju- 


dices and  discrimination  of  the  dominant 
white,  male,  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  in 
our  society.  However,  this  situation  is  not 
unique  to  the  United  States.  There  are 
similar  and  even  different  forms  of  prej- 
udice and  discrimination  in  all  other 
societies,  varying  only  in  degree  and  the 
particular  social  groups  singled  out  for  at- 
tention. And  in  all  societies  voluntary  as- 
sociations also  offer  the  disadvantaged 
some  chance  of  enhanced  self-develop- 
ment, though  these  associations  must 
sometimes  meet  in  secret  underground 
groups  if  the  society  in  which  they  are 
operating  is  oppressive  and  does  not  re- 
spect the  right  of  free  association. 

Voluntary  action  potentially  offers 
unique  opportunities  for  personal  growth 
and  realization  of  personal  potentials  not 
only  for  those  people  whom  society 
otherwise  deprives,  but  also  for  all  the 
members  of  society  in  certain  directions. 
No  matter  how  free,  open,  egalitarian 
and  highly  developed  the  society,  there 
are  always  limitations  of  some  sort  placed 
on  the  development  of  each  person  by  his 
particular  social  environment.  Any  major 
decision  to  follow  a  certain  line  of  per- 
sonal occupational  or  educational  de- 
velopment, for  instance,  automatically 
forecloses  a  number  of  other  alternatives, 
or  at  least  makes  them  highly  unlikely. 
Voluntary  associations,  however,  exist 
(or  can  exist)  in  such  profusion  and  vari- 
ety that  they  can  provide  otherwise 
missed  personal  development  oppor- 
tunities to  almost  any  person  at  almost 
any  stage  of  life.  This  is  as  true  for  the 
school  teacher  who  always  wanted  to 
learn  to  fly  (and  who  can  join  a  flying  club 
to  do  so  even  at  age  60),  as  it  is  for  the  air- 
line pilot  who  always  wanted  to  write 
novels  (and  who  can  join  a  writers'  club 
to  work  toward  this  end). 

Of  course,  not  every  person  will  find 
the  appropriate  voluntary  association  for 
his  or  her  personal  growth  needs  to  be 
available  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  But  the 
voluntary  sector  as  a  whole,  nevertheless, 
still  serves  in  some  significant  degree  this 
general  role  of  providing  substantial 
numbers  of  individuals  in  society  with 
otherwise  unavailable  opportunities  for 
self-actualization  and  self- fulfillment. 

The  voluntary  sector,  in  an  especially 
important  impact  related  directly  to  the 
first  two  impacts  discussed  earlier,  is  a 
source  of  "negative  feedback"  for  society 
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as  a  whole,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
directions  taken  by  the  major  institu- 
tions of  society  such  as  government  and 
business.  Without  "negative  feedback," 
any  system  is  dangerously  vulnerable  to 
destroying  itself  through  excesses  in  one 
direction  or  another.  Thus,  however  un- 
comfortable and  irritating  they  may  be  at 
times,  voluntary  associations  and  the 
voluntary  sector  are  absolutely  vital  to  the 
continuing  development  of  society. 


First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  and 
lationship  to  the  public  interest  (e.g.,  for 
for  DuPont),  counter-management 
stockholder  activity  in  the  public  interest 
(e.g.,  Project  G.M.),  dissenting  annual 
reports  written  to  present  a  full  public  ac- 
counting of  a  corporation's  activities 
harmful  to  the  general  public  interest  and 
welfare,  class  action  suits  brought  by  vol- 
untary groups  against  manufacturers  and 
developers,  etc. 


However  uncomfortable  and  irritating  they  may  be  at  times, 
voluntary  associations  and  the  voluntary  sector  are  absolutely 
vital  to  the  continuing  development  of  society. 


This  systemic  corrective  role  of  the  vol- 
untary sector  is,  of  course,  not  carried  out 
by  all  voluntary  associations,  any  more 
than  all  voluntary  associations  are  con- 
cerned with  the  play  element,  value 
preservation  or  the  sacred.  Yet  the  small 
cutting  edge  of  the  voluntary  sector  that 
does  perform  the  role  of  social  critic  is  ex- 
tremely important,  usually  bearing  the 
responsibility  for  the  continued  existence 
and  future  growth  of  the  rest  of  the  vol- 
untary sector.  In  societies  where  a 
sufficient  number  and  variety  of  volun- 
tary groups  are  unable  to  play  effectively 
their  roles  as  social  critics,  the  dominant 
governmental  and  economic  institutions 
may  well  take  over  and  suppress  the  en- 
tire voluntary  sector. 

In  the  contemporary  United  States 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  volun- 
tary associations  and  groups  playing  this 
systemic  corrective  role.  All  of  the 
cause-oriented,  advocacy  and  issue- 
oriented  groups  tend  to  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory, from  the  environmental  movement 
to  the  civil  rights  movement  and  wom- 
en's liberation.  The  tactics  and  strategy  of 
such  groups  cover  a  broad  range  from 
rather  traditional  lobbying,  through 
demonstrations  and  "be-ins,"  to  direct 
remedial  action  such  as  "ecotage"  (sabo- 
tage of  notable  corporate  polluters  and 
other  "environmental  undesirables"). 

Some  of  the  more  imaginative  and  in- 
novative approaches  have  been  de- 
veloped in  an  attempt  to  modify  the  busi- 
ness sector,  rather  than  focusing  solely  on 
the  government  sector.  For  instance, 
there  have  been  in-depth  investigations 
by  Ralph  Nader  and  his  associates  of  par- 
ticular companies'  practices  and  their  re- 


When  looked  at  in  the  particular,  such 
activities  (which  vary  markedly  in  their 
success)  often  seem  fruitless  and  doomed 
to  failure,  given  the  power  of  the  organi- 
zations and  systems  being  challenged. 
Yet  when  we  see  these  activities  of  volun- 
tary groups  in  a  larger  context,  when  we 
sum  up  these  numerous  activities  at- 
tempting to  modify  and  improve  the 
dominant  systems  and  organizations  of 
our  society,  they  take  on  a  very  important 
general  meaning.  Even  if  many  or  most  of 
such  system  correction  attempts  by  vol- 
untary groups  should  fail,  the  continual 
and  expanding  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  by  the  voluntary  sector  on  the  cen- 
tral institutions  of  society  is  still  likely  to 
have  a  salutary  long-term  modifying 
influence.  When  the  leaders  of  the  busi- 
ness and  governmental  sectors  know  that 
"someone  is  watching,"  that  they  will 
eventually  have  to  account  to  the  public 
interest  for  their  actions,  this  awareness 
encourages  greater  attention  to  the  public 
interest  rather  than  merely  to  narrow, 
private  interests. 

When  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
voluntary  sector  is  not  able  to  operate  ef- 
fectively as  a  systemic  corrective  (either 
because  of  its  own  inadequacies  or  the 
failure  of  the  leaders  of  dominant  institu- 
tions to  listen  and  change  accordingly), 
the  usual  result  in  human  history  has 
been  a  broad  social  revolution  (not  just  a 
palace  revolution  or  simple  coup).  When 
the  dominant  institutions  of  any  society 
have  ignored  for  too  long  or  too  often  the 
voices  of  the  public  interest  as  expressed 
by  elements  of  the  voluntary  sector,  revo- 
lutionary and  usually  underground  vol- 
untary groups  arise  and  make  concrete 


plans  to  overthrow  the  existing  syste 
completely.  The  American,  French,  R 
sian,   Chinese,  Cuban  and  other  rev) 
lutions  all  attest  to  this  pattern. 

Thus,  when  the  voluntary  sector  cal 
not  make  itself  heard  adequately  throuj  i 
the   permissible   communication    ai    t 
influence  channels  in  a  society,  certa]    } 
voluntary  groups  and  movements  tend 
arise  to  revamp  the  whole  system,  estall 
lishing  whole  new  institutional  arrang 
ments   with    their   corresponding   n« 
channels  of  influence  and  communic 
fion.    Not    surprisingly,    these    channe 
generally  favor  those  kinds  of  persoi 
and  groups  who  were  unable  to  be  heal 
previously  (although  the  kinds  of  peop 
formerly  dominant  often  end  up  in  as  b 
a  position  or  worse  than  that  faced  by 
formerly  disadvantaged  prior  to  the  rev<  i  , 
lution).  This  cycle  will  tend  to  repeat  its*  |  a 
until  a  society  reaches  a  point  where  it 
effectively    and    continuously    sell  |j 
correcting,    through    the   activities   of 
strong  and  social  change-oriented  volu 
tary  sector,  and  where  its  major  insti 
tions  are  basically  operating  primarily  ii 
the  public  interest  of  all  of  its  citizens  (nqi 
just  its  white,  male,  Anglo-Saxon  Prote? 
tants,  or  their  equivalents  in  some  oth 
societies  than  the  United  States  and  tl 
British  Commonwealth). 


,rt 


The  voluntary  sector  gives  support 
specifically  to  the  economic  system  of  a 
society,  especially  a  modern  industrial 
society.  Voluntary  associations  of  manf 
kinds  provide  crucial  kinds  of  social,  ink 
tellecfual  and  technical  linkages  arnoni 
workers  in  numerous  occupations:  prq 
fessional  associations  increase  the  effec-. 
tiveness  of  most  kinds  of  scientists,  en 
gineers,  technicians,  etc.,  just  as  mar* 
ufacfurers  and  trade  associations  support" 
the  growth  of  whole  industries.  And  var-r 
ious  kinds  of  labor  unions  play  their  part 
as  well  although  many  businessmen 
would  question  the  degree  to  which  they 
"support"  the  economic  system.  But  laboi 
unions  only  seem  non-supportive  of  the 
economic  system  when  the  latter  ii 
viewed  narrowly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  employer  interested  solely  in  profil 
maximization.  Labor  unions  ultimately 
have  to  be  deeply  concerned  with  thti 
viability  of  the  economic  system  and  tht 
productivity  of  their  own  members  if  the) 
are  to  survive. 


This  economic  support  role  of  the  vol- 
utary  sector  is  usually  lost  sight  of  be- 
use  so  many  people  tend  to  view  all 
nds  of  economic  self-interest  and  occu- 
tionally  related  voluntary  associations 

integral  parts  of  the  business  sector.  In 
ct,  these  kinds  of  voluntary  organiza- 
>ns  are  quite  distinct  from  the  business 
ctor  itself,  however  close  their  relation- 
ip  might  be  to  business  corporations 
id  occupational  activities.  The  primary 
arpose  of  business  corporations  is  to 
ake  a  profit  for  their  owners,  whether 
ey  are  actually  involved  in  running  the 
>rporation  or  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
:onomic  self-interest  voluntary  associa- 
3ns  have  as  their  primary  purpose  the 
"ihancement  of  the  long-term  occupa- 
onal  and  economic  interests  of  their 
ember-participants.   While  corporation 

ployees  and  professionals  are  paid  in 
ilaries,  wages  or  fees  for  their  participa- 
on,  the  members  of  economic  self- 
iterest  voluntary  associations  them- 
?lves  pay  for  the  privilege  of  belonging 
)  and  benefiting  from  these  associations. 

The  voluntary  sector  constitutes  an 
nportant  latent  resource  for  all  kinds  of 
oal  attainment  in  the  interests  of  the 
Dciety  as  a  whole.  Put  another  way,  the 
oluntary  sector  represents  a  tremendous 
eservoir  of  potential  energy  that  can  be 
totalized  under  appropriate  circum- 
tances  for  broad  societal  goals.  The  role 
»f  the  voluntary  sector  in  revolutionary 
ituations  is  but  one  example  of  this  latent 
potential.  The  activity  of  voluntary  as- 
sociation networks  in  more  limited  disas- 
ter situations  is  a  more  common  example, 
rhe  voluntary  sector  and  its  component 
associations,  groups  and  channels  of 
Communication  and  influence  make  pos- 
sible the  mobilization  of  large  numbers  of 
(people  on  relatively  short  notice  for  spe- 
cial purposes  (usually  in  the  common  in- 
terest) without  resorting  to  economic  re- 
wards or  legal  coercion  as  activating 
forces.  Such  a  latent  potential  in  the  vol- 
untary sector  is  especially  important 
when  neither  economic  nor  political-legal 
forces  can  feasibly  be  brought  to  bear  to 
resolve  some  widespread  problem  situa- 
tion. 

The  latent  potential  of  the  voluntary 
sector  can  be  viewed  in  another  way  as 
well.  Voluntarism  is  based  on  a  charitable 
grants  economy  (donations  of  time,  money, 
etc.)  as  contrasted  with  the  coercive  grants 


economy  (taxation)  on  which  the  govern- 
ment sector  operates  or  the  market  econ- 
omy on  which  the  business  sector  oper- 
ates. Both  of  the  latter  types  of  economy 
work  well  for  certain  kinds  of  purposes, 
but  neither  works  well  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  kinds  of  purposes  in  so- 
ciety. In  the  same  way,  there  are  many 
kinds  of  purposes  and  activities  for  which 
the  charitable  grants  economy  tends  to 
work  best. 


gang  that  wrecks  a  school  "just  for 
kicks."  When  social  clubs  provide  a  warm 
and  close  sense  of  belonging  to  their 
members,  they  can  also  create  deep  dis- 
satisfaction in  people  who  would  dearly 
like  to  belong  but  are  excluded  from  a 
particular  club  or  kind  of  club. 

In  the  same  way,  voluntary  groups 
striving  to  preserve  some  beliefs  or  values 
from  the  past  may  be  hold  onto  anach- 
ronisms that  would  be  better  left  to  the 


With  the  right  spark,  the  course  of  history  can  be  changed  in 
the  brief,  rare  periods  of  almost  total  societal  mobilization 
through  the   leadership  of  the  voluntary  sector. 


Now  the  important  latent  potential  of 
the  voluntary  sector  is  that,  under  ap- 
propriately compelling  circumstances 
(i.e.,  for  the  "right"  value,  goal  or  ideal), 
the  money,  goods,  real  property  and 
services  mobilized  by  the  voluntary  sector 
through  the  charitable  grants  economy 
can  completely  overwhelm  all  consid- 
erations of  the  coercive  grants  economy 
and  the  market  economy.  For  certain 
goals  and  ideals,  a  large  majority  of  soci- 
ety can  be  induced  to  "give  their  all"  and 
to  do  so  gladly,  willingly  and  voluntarily. 
This  does  not  occur  very  often,  to  be  sure, 
nor  does  it  last  very  long.  But  the  latent  po- 
tential is  there  in  any  society  at  any  time. 
With  the  right  spark  —  usually  a  charis- 
matic leader  with  an  idea  and  an  ideal  — 
the  course  of  history  can  be  changed  in 
these  brief,  rare  periods  of  almost  total 
societal  mobilization  through  the  leader- 
ship of  the  voluntary  sector. 

As  with  any  form  of  human  group  or 
activity,  voluntary  action  and  the  volun- 
tary sector  are  by  no  means  always  posi- 
tive in  their  impacts.  For  every  one  of  the 
impacts  we  have  noted,  there  can  be 
negative  consequences  in  certain  circum- 
stances and  with  regard  to  certain  values. 
Thus,  when  voluntary  associations  exper- 
iment with  new  social  forms,  the  failures 
can  often  be  harmful  to  specific  people 
and  organizations.  When  alternative 
definitions  of  realitv  and  morality  are  of- 
fered, these  can  be  evil,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nazi  Germany  and  its  ideology  as  gener- 
ated by  the  Nazi  party,  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation. When  voluntary  groups  focus 
on  the  play  element,  their  fun  can  become 
mischievous,   as  in  the  case  of  a  boys' 


pages  of  history  books.  Clubs  whose 
members  chase  around  seeking  flying 
saucers  and  little  green  men  from  Mars 
might  more  profitably  spend  their  time 
and  energy  elsewhere  with  more  satisfy- 
ing results.  Organizations  that  arouse  the 
full  potentials  of  black  people  —  who 
must  then  go  out  into  the  real  world  and 
face  a  harsh  reality  of  bigotry  and  dis- 
crimination —  may  or  may  not  be  doing 
them  a  favor.  The  kinds  of  systemic  cor- 
rections being  suggested  by  cause- 
oriented  and  advocacy  groups  may  not  be 
conducive  to  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  Economic  self-interest 
voluntary  groups  often  tend  to  ignore  the 
public  interest  in  favor  of  an  exclusive 
and  selfish  private  interest.  And  the  la- 
tent potentials  of  the  voluntary  sector  can 
be  mobilized  to  do  evil  as  well  as  to  do 
good  for  one's  fellow  man. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  Voluntary  Action 
Research:  1973,  Chapter  14,  Lexington  Books,  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1973. 


Volunteers  and  voluntarism 


Personal  perspectives 


"No  one  is  taking  care  of  these  men  except  us. ' 


Paul  D.  Sullivan,  '57,  first  went  to  Bos- 
ton's Pine  Street  Inn  in  1969  to  turn  down 
the  offer  of  a  job  as  executive  director, 
convinced  that  he  wouldn't  like  the  place. 
He  has  been  there  ever  since,  functioning 
as  administrator,  host,  advocate,  coun- 
selor, friend  and  piaterfamilas  to  "the  men 
who  have  fallen  through  the  cracks  in  the 
system." 

It  is  indicative  of  the  philosophy  and 
spirit  of  this  refuge  for  the  city's  homeless 
men  that  those  who  come  here  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "guests,"  addressed  as  "Mis- 
ter," and  treated  with  all  the  dignity 
those  titles  imply. 

"No  one  is  taking  care  of  these  men  ex- 
cept us,"  says  Sullivan.  "Our  place  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  — 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  medical  care 
—  and  then,  when  the  men  are  ready,  to 
offer  ways  to  help  them  re-enter  society 
as  the  dignified  human  beings  they  are." 

Voluntarism,  in  the  form  of  contributed 
goods  and  services,  represents  about  60 
percent  of  the  Inn's  operation  and  pro- 
vides a  flexibility  that  most  other  service 
agencies  don't  enjoy.  Volunteers  are  an 
important  component  in  enabling  Sulli- 
van and  his  staff  to  expand  the  services  of 
the  Inn  and  to  deliver  those  services  in  a 
personal  and  caring  way. 

When  Sullivan  came  to  Pine  Street  in 
1969,  the  facility  was  strictly  a  shelter  for 


homeless  men,  as  it  had  been  since  open- 
ing in  1916,  first  as  the  Rufus  Dawes 
Hotel  for  Men  and  later,  from  1940  to 
1969,  as  the  Union  Rescue  Mission.  As 
executive  director  of  the  Inn,  Sullivan  has 
been  responsible  for  introducing  a 
three-meal-a-day  food  program,  a  clo- 
thing program,  the  Nurses'  Clinic,  24- 
hour  daily  operation,  day  counselors  to 
provide  referral  placements,  and  trans- 
portation. His  largest  project  has  been  the 
acqusition,  planning  and  reconstruction 
of  a  new  home  for  the  Inn,  the  former 
Boston  Fire  Department  Headquarters  on 
Bristol  Street,  just  a  few  blocks  from  the 
present  South  Cove  site.  The  facilities  of 
the  Inn's  new  home,  scheduled  to  open 
in  the  spring  of  1979,  will  enable  Sullivan 
and  his  staff  to  expand  their  services  to 
include  those  for  women.  None  of  these 
improvements  or  innovations  would 
have  been  possible,  Sullivan  points  out, 
were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of  the  volun- 
teers in  the  Pine  Street  Inn  family,  which 
he  estimates  at  "about  2,000  active  in- 
volvements." 

The  food  program  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  example  of  volunteer  effort.  The 
morning  and  afternoon  meals  are  pre- 
pared "in-house"  each  day  by  staff,  but 
the  evening  meals,  which  total  about 
12,000  per  month,  are  prepared  and 
served  by  23  groups  of  volunteers  who 


rotate  the  schedule.  The  food  is  preparll 
in  the  volunteers'  kitchens  or  in  the  kitcfll 
ens  of  schools,  churches  and  hospital  I 
then  transported  to  the  Inn  and  served  II 
the  guests  by  the  volunteers. 

"Because  so  many  of  our  guests  hav ell 
problem  with  alcoholism,  the  food  prll 
gram  is  important  to  their  health.  But  trill 
human  factor  of  the  food  program  is  evelll 
more  important,"  says  Sullivan,  'II 
means  something  to  the  guests  that  thell 
are  people  who  are  willing  to  help  care  Fill 
them  and  willing  to  spend  time  will 
them.  Most  of  their  lives  are  spent  in  roll 
jection."  He  adds,  too,  that  the  simpllll 
matter  of  being  able  to  make  choices I 
among  the  various  selections  at  the  evil 
ning  meal  gives  the  men  a  dignity  thai] 
thev  don't  often  experience.  "They'l 
used  to  accepting  whatever  they  can  get.l 
The  same  kind  of  "psychological  fringlj 
benefit,"  if  you  will,  is  built  into  the  clq 
thing  program.  The  entire  inventory  CD 
clothing  is  carefully  sorted  by  size  so  thai 
guests  in  need  of  clothing  can  get  a  dl^ 
cent,  if  not  perfect,  fit.  They  can  chooslj 
what  they  need  from  the  inventory  avail 
able. 

The   food,    clothing   and   shelter   prol 
vided  by  the  Inn  may  be  the  most  imfl 
mediate  needs  in  the  minds  of  the  guests! 
but  in  their  efforts  to  help  men  to  recon* 
struct  their  lives,  Sullivan  and  his  peopll 
go  beyond  those  needs  to  provide  medi-j 
cal  care  and  counseling.  Throughout  thl 
day  and  night,  counselors,  who  are  botrT 
staff  and  volunteers,  circulate  among  they 
men  in  the  lobby  of  the  Inn,  which  is  thq 
social  center  of  the  place,  on  the  lookoun 
for  those  who  are  sick  or  troubled,  and 
simply  providing  personal   contact  and 
conversation  for  guests  who  aren't  apt  tq 
find  it  elsewhere. 

The  Nurses'  Clinic,  which  is  a  strictly, 
volunteer  operation,  operates  daily  from 
4  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  treats  between  1,950! 
and  2,250  men  each  month.  In  a  receni 
month,  there  were  81  hours  volunteered 
by  registered  nurses,  84  hours  by  recep- 
tionists, 258  student  nurse  hours  and 
supervised  for  33  hours  by  Faculty  from 
the  Boston  College  and  Boston  State  Col-j 
lege  schools  of  nursing,  and  27  hours  do- 
nated by  aides  and  emergency  medical 
technicians.  The  student  nurses  usually 
handle  the  task  of  getting  the  medical  nisi 
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t  ries  of  the  men  who  come  to  the  clinic. 
"It's  good  training  in  pulling  informa- 
in  out  of  patients/'  Sullivan  admits, 
^nd  the  men  appreciate  a  half  hour 
ent  talking  with  attractive  young 
amen  who  seem  interested  in  them  and 
en't  turned  off  bv  the  way  they  may 
ok." 

Sullivan  has  found  that  the  records 
ing  kept  in  the  clinic  are  a  great  help  at 
ose  times  when  a  guest  must  be  taken 
the  hospital  for  treatment  of  a  serious 
Iment. 

In  such  an  organization,  where  volun- 
rism  plays  a  major  role,  there  are  bound 
be  challenges  for  the  administrator,  as 
ell  as  a  few  surprises.  Sullivan's  most 
teresting  stories  in  this  regard  have  to 
5  with  unusual  donations  —  like  750 
iirs  of  sneakers,  adult  sizes  11  to  16,  in 
lades  of  red,  green  and  blue.  On  the 
:her  hand,  Sullivan  can  happily  state 
lat  he  hasn't  bought  a  sheet  or  pillow 
ise  in  five  years,  which  is  quite  a  claim 


for  an  operation  that  involves  changing 
240  beds  and  14  hours  of  laundering 
every  day. 

Not  so  long  ago,  Sullivan  received  a  call 
offering  the  Inn  20  cases  of  frozen  shrimp 
and  rice  dinners.  They  were  originally 
destined  for  an  Indian  reservation,  until 
the  donor  discovered  that  the  cost  of 
shipping  the  goods  was  more  than  their 
value.  There  was  also  a  question  about 
whether  such  fare  would  be  welcome. 
Sullivan  immediately  accepted  the  offer. 
"You  say  'yes'  first  and  then  worry  about 
where  you're  going  to  put  the  stuff."  He 
contacted  University  Dining  Services  at 
Boston  College  and  arranged  to  "borrow" 
freezer  space  through  the  summer,  until 
all  the  food  could  be  used. 

The  Boston  College  connection  is  a  re- 
curring theme  in  Sullivan's  story  of  the 
Pine  Street  volunteers  —  alumni,  Faculty 
and  students  at  every  level  of  operation 
from  the  board  of  directors  through  all 
the  service  programs,  sharing  the  staff's 


commitment. 

If  commitment  can  be  described  as  con- 
tagious, then  Paul  Sullivan  qualifies  as  a 
"prime  carrier,"  and  there  is  no  wonder- 
ing that  during  the  Great  Blizzard  of  '78 
the  staff  came  to  the  Inn  by  skis,  thumb 
and  shanks'  mare,  and  nobody  had  to 
work  a  double  shift. 

In  a  journal  about  her  experiences  at 
the  Pine  Street  Inn,  a  student  nurse  man- 
aged to  capture  the  essence  of  the  place. 
She  began  by  noting  the  disheveled  ap- 
pearance of  the  Inn  and  its  guests,  the  of- 
fensive odors,  blatant  poverty  and  hun- 
ger, and  the  intimidating  effect  all  this 
had  on  her.  Then  she  went  on  to  write: 
"It  took  several  months  for  me  not  to  see 
the  ominous  walls  but  to  see  a  room  full 
of  human  beings.  After  a  year  I  am  una- 
ware of  the  dirt,  smells  and  noises.  I  only 
know  that  it  brims  with  life  .  .  .  that  this 
is  where  the  real  people  are,  staff  as  well 
as  guests." 

J.G.M. 


You  can't  pay  back  that  kind  of  debt  in  dollars  and  cents.' 


When  her  husband  Frank  was  mortally 
ill  in  1956,  Marie  Ford  was  able  to  stay 
with  him  overnight  at  Carney  Hospital  — 
a  kind  gesture  the  hospital  didn't  nor- 
mally grant.  That  sympathetic  bending  of 
the  rules  is  one  reason  Mrs.  Ford  has 
given  more  than  3,500  hours  in  volunteer 
service  to  the  hospital. 

"I  felt  I  had  a  debt  to  pay  back,"  Mrs. 
[Ford  said,  "and  you  can't  pay  back  that 
[kind  of  debt  in  dollars  and  cents." 

Since  her  retirement  from  the  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  in  1967,  Mrs.  Ford  has  gener- 


ally worked  two  days  a  week  at  Carney 
Hospital,  located  near  her  McKone 
Street,  Dorchester,  home.  It's  one  of  the 
volunteer  activities  that  give  her  "tre- 
mendous satisfaction." 

"At  Carney,  I  feel  I'm  really  helping 
out.  I'm  helping  people,"  she  said. 
"B.C.?  Well,  Boston  College  is  my  second 
love." 

Marie  Ford  and  Boston  College  have 
been  close  since  she  met  "my  Frank"  the 
night  he  graduated  from  B.C.  High  in 
1917.  After  spending  two  years  with  the 
Student  Army  Corps  on  campus,  Frank 
Ford  entered  Boston  College  in  1919. 
Editor  of  the  Stylus  while  an  undergrad- 
uate, Frank  became  class  secretary  upon 
graduation.  For  the  next  33  years,  until 
Mr.  Ford's  death,  the  school  and  the  class 
were  important  parts  of  the  lives  of  Frank 
and  Marie  Ford.  They  were  too  impor- 
tant, in  fact,  for  Mrs.  Ford  to  relinquish 
the  connection. 

"The  night  of  Frank's  wake,  his  class- 
mates made  me  an  honorary  member  of 
the  class  and  class  secretary,"  she  said. 
"I've  been  writing  the  class  notes  for  the 
past  23  years." 

Being  a  class  secretary  and  a  hospital 
volunteer  does  not  take  up  all  of  this 
vibrant  woman's  time.  She  has  "quite  a 


few"  hobbies,  and  is  currently  taking 
classes  in  oil  painting  and  ceramics.  Her 
retirement  years  have  provided  the  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  a  number  of  per- 
sonal and  voluntary  activities. 

"With  the  time  on  my  hands,  I'll 
always  be  involved,"  she  said.  "All  of  this 
keeps  me  busy,  it  keeps  me  occupied.  I 
don't  want  to  stagnate." 

One  other  voluntary  activity  of  Mrs. 
Ford's  deserves  mention.  With  her 
sister-in-law  Ruth  Fasano,  with  whom 
she  lives,  Mrs.  Ford  generally  makes  calls 
six  to  eight  nights  a  year  as  part  of  the 
Boston  College  Telethon.  The  two 
women  are  definitely  the  "grand  dames" 
of  the  B.C.  Telethon. 

A  lot  has  changed  at  Mrs.  Ford's  "sec- 
ond love"  —  "When  my  Frank  was  there, 
there  was  only  St.  Mary's  and  the  Tower 
Building"  —  enough  has  remained  the 
same  for  Mrs.  Ford  to  continue  her  as- 
sociation and  her  volunteer  work. 

"The  education  there  is  strictly  high- 
grade.  The  'Jesuit  education'  is  the  impor- 
tant thing.  It  makes  the  kids  work. 

"I  wish  there  was  more  I  could  do  for 
B.C.  I  guess  you  could  say  I've  been  in- 
noculated  with  Boston  College." 

B.M. 
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Volunteers  and  voluntarism 

"It's  good  to  get  a 
chance  to  give 
something  back.' 

As  an  undergraduate,  Bill  Connell, 
'59,  spent  much  of  his  time  shuttling  be- 
tween the  University  and  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital,  where  he  worked  35-40  hours  a 
week  to  pay  his  tuition  and  other  edu- 
cational expenses.  Now  president  of 
Ogden  Foods,  he  still  spends  some  time 
at  these  two  institutions  —  as  a  trustee. 

As  chief  executive  of  a  company  with 
more  than  $230  million  in  annual  sales 
and  more  than  10,000  full-time  and  20,000 
part-time  employees,  Connell  said, 
"people  ask  me  to  do  things  like  trustee- 
ships because  I  have  the  day-to-day  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  corporation." 

"My  attendance  at  Boston  College  was 
unquestionably  a  turning  point  in  my 
life,"  he  said.  "It  lifted  me  out  of  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  West  Lynn,  and  it's 
something  I'm  deeply  grateful  for.  You 
can  take  so  much  from  an  institution,  it's 
good  to  get  a  chance  to  give  something 
back  in  time  and  money." 

Connell  said  he  takes  on  voluntary  as- 
signments and  trustee  appointments  for 
personal  reasons,  such  as  his  affiliation 
with  B.C.,  and  for  business  reasons  as 
well. 


"When  I  was  growing  up  everyone 
knew  who  the  presidents  of  the  large 
corporations  were,  they  were  leaders  in 
their  communities.  But  today  that's  not 
always  true.  Business  has  undergone  a 
rather  disrupting  series  of  attacks  on  its 
credibility  and  statesmanship.  When 
people  in  industry  and  business  positions 
participate,  it  will  in  some  small  way 
change  this  image." 

He  said  he  is  especially  proud  of  his 
continuing  involvement  in  activities  like 
the  Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  and 
Boston  200  which,  he  said,  "have  had  a 
positive  influence  on  rebuilding  the  city." 

"Whenever  I  can,  I  arrange  for  Willy 
Mays,  who  is  under  contract  to  our  com- 


pany, to  come  to  Boston  and  get  out  ii 
the  community.  He's  a  respected  athl 
and  can  generate  a  lot  of  interest  a 
motivate  other  people  who  can  contrii 
ute.  I  try  to  look  around  and  see  what  I 
sources  we  have  that  can  influen 
people  and  give  them  a  chance  to  look 
Ogden." 

Connell  said  his  greatest  problem  wi 
voluntary  activities  is  "trying  to  ke 
them  in  balance.  I  unfortunately  have 
turn  down  requests  that  might  dilute 
efforts.  After  a  point,  I  just  can't  do  £ 
job  here  at  Ogden  that  gives  me  the  cr 
dentials  to  participate  in  the  first  place 

C.J. 


'I  guess  you  could  say  I'm  inherently  a  volunteer. 


Among  the  insiders  in  the  Jimmy  G 
ter  presidential  campaign  in  1976  thi 
was  an  informal  division  in  the  organi; 
tion  between  those  who  were  known 
"pre-Iowa"  —  the  primary  where  the 
ture  president  won  a  convincing  victi 
in  a  tough  contest  —  and  those  wl 
joined  up  "post-Iowa." 

One  of  the  "pre-Iowa"  volunteers,  whA 
made  a  commitment  long  before  moa 
Americans  ever  heard  of  Jimmy  Carteal 
was  Dick  Horan,  '53.  At  a  time  when  hisi 
friends  were  saying  "Jimmy  who?,l 
Horan  was  helping  set  up  the  BostoW 
office  of  the  campaign. 

"You've  got  to  stay  with  it  in  the  hard 
times  as  well  as  the  good  when  you  bet 
lieve  in  something,"  said  Horan,  whfli 
demonstrated  that  axiom  also  as  chair-t 
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in  of  the  Boston  College  Annual  Fund 
the  early  1970s,  when  alumni  confi- 
ice   in    the   institution   was   sagging. 

r  encountering  shortages  in  alumni 

nteers  at  telethon  times,  he  went  out 
I  recruited  a  number  of  students  to 
out.  Now,  student  participation  has 
ome  a  regular  feature  of  the  annual 
</e. 
>ver  the  years  he  has  seen  himself  as  a 

ndyman  around  B.C."  participating 
nany  projects  that  required  a  group  of 
unteers  who  could  get  things  moving 
areas  ranging  from  class  reunions  to 

Annual  Fund. 
'I've  been  a  catalyst  in  these  activities 
one  person  starting  up  another  and  so 
th." 
ioran,  who  is  also  a  graduate  of  B.C. 

;h,  said  he  has  "always  been  proud  of 
at  that  little  band  of  Jesuits  did  125 
irs  ago,  founding  Boston  College,  Holy 
oss  and  the  other  schools.  That  was 


voluntarism  at  its  purest." 

Horan  drove  a  coal  truck  during  his 
undergraduate  days  to  help  pay  tuition, 
an  occupation  that  led  to  his  becoming  a 
partner  in  Hughes  Oil  Company  in  West 
Roxbury. 

"When  I  was  younger,  just  out  of 
school,  I  had  a  lot  of  time  to  give  but  not 
very  much  money.  So  I  became  involved 
in  politics  and  in  fund-raising  for  B.C.  I 
guess  you  could  say  that  I'm  inherently  a 
volunteer.  I'm  a  natural  type  and  I  enjoy 
working  with  and  encouraging  other 
people. 

"An  important  reason  for  my  involve- 
ment at  the  Heights  is  that,  all  my  life, 
I've  never  lived  more  than  10  minutes 
from  there.  I  think  that  geography  means 
a  lot  in  volunteer  activities.  The  people 
who  are  likely  to  make  all  the  meetings 
and  do  most  of  the  work  are  those  who 
live  nearby. 

"On   the  other  hand,   calling   on   the 


same  group  of  people  to  do  everything  is 
a  danger.  Getting  new  people  into  these 
activities  has  to  be  done.  I  try  to  do  this  by 
turning  other  people  on,  getting  younger 
people  involved. 

Beyond  his  Boston  College  affiliations, 
Horan  participates  in  a  number  of  civic 
and  business  groups:  the  Boston  Conser- 
vation Commission,  the  Cardinal's 
Stewardship  Appeal,  the  Catholic 
Alumni  Sodality.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of 
the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  and  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Cooperative  Bank. 

One  measure  of  Horan's  talents  as  a 
volunteer  was  the  record  $175,000  he  and 
his  classmates  raised  this  year  for  their 
25th  anniversary  class  gift. 

"Over  the  years  I've  always  tried  to  be 
the  connector  between  the  class  and  the 
college.  I'm  very  happy  with  the  way  my 
classmates  came  through." 

C.J.S. 


/olunteers  are  very  giving  people.' 


laine  Deleso  Lorch,  '74,  has  always 
en  involved."  During  her  under- 
duate  years  in  the  School  of  Nursing, 
was  a  resident  assistant,  representa- 
to  the  Faculty  and  a  member  of  "so 
ny  committees,  I  can't  remember  half 
them." 

She  was  also  very  much  involved  with 

e  student  admissions  program  while  at 

C.  and  she  retains  that  connection  as 

airperson    of   an   alumni    admissions 

unseling  group  in  the  western  suburbs 

Boston.  It  is  indicative  of  the  type  of 

tlunteer  Elaine  Lorch  is  that  she  under- 

ok  much  of  her  volunteer  activities  at 

C.  because,    not  in   spite   of   Nursing's 

?avy  academic  requirements. 

"Nursing  —    the   curriculum  —   was 

ally  tough,"  she  said,  "and  you  really 

id  to  have  something  else  to  get  in- 

}lved  with  the  rest  of  the  B.C.  commu- 

ty  and  have  a  break." 

|  One  of  the  first  things  Lorch  did  to 

have  a  break"  was  to  go  to  the  Admis- 

lons  office,   unsolicited,   and  offer  her 

elp. 

"I  was  always  excited  about  my  college 
xperience,  from  the  second  semester  of 
reshman  year  on,"  she  said.  "I  wanted  to 
hare  that.  I  liked  the  campus,  the 
>eople.  .  .  ." 


As  a  freshman,  she  began  by  giving 
tours  of  the  campus  and  "doing  a  little  bit 
of  everything."  She  then  became  an  in- 
terviewer of  prospective  students  and,  as 
a  senior,  coordinator  of  the  student  vol- 
unteer program. 

"Part  of  my  college  experience  was 
what  I  learned  from  the  admissions 
staff,"  she  said.  "As  an  alumna,  I  wanted 
to  carry  this  through.  I'm  proud  of  B.C.  I 
want  to  see  that  quality  students  get  to 
know  about  B.C.  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
from  someone  who's  been  there.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  someone  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  and  I  want  others  to 
have  that  chance." 

One  would  have  guessed  that  Lorch 
does  not  restrict  her  volunteer  activities  to 
Boston  College.  Professionally  a  public 
health  nurse  with  the  Milford-area  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  she  teaches  Con- 
fraternity of  Christian  Doctrine  classes  to 
high  school  students  and  belongs  to  the 
education  committee  of  the  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society.  As 
supervisor  of  the  V.N.  A.  home-aid  health 
care  program,  she  is  familiar  with  coor- 
dinating the  efforts  of  volunteers  as  well 
as  being  one." 

"The  kind  of  people  you  work  with  as 
volunteers  are  very  giving  people  and  it's 


a   very   supportive   environment,"    she 
said. 

Most  of  the  things  one  can  say  about 
volunteering  sound  "corny,"  Lorch 
agreed,  but  one  age-old  problem  remains 
—  "You  can't  fire  volunteers." 

Elaine  Lorch  began  another  phase  of 
her  life  this  summer  with  her  marriage  to 
Christopher  Lorch,  '76.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, however,  that  new  circumstances  will 
change  her  attitude  toward  service. 

"I've  always  been  involved,"  she  said. 
"I  enjoy  all  these  activities.  I  choose  care- 
fully where  I  feel  I  have  something  to 
offer." 

B.M. 
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Volunteers  and  voluntarism 


By  any  standards,  busy  and  involved 


By  any  standards,  Tom  O'Connor,  '49, 
M.A.  '50,  is  a  busy  and  involved  member 
of  the  University  Faculty.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  history  department  for 
eight  years,  directed  graduate  studies  in 
history  for  three  years,  and  has  been  var- 
iously faculty  assistant  in  the  Office  of  the 
President,  vice-president  of  the  Academic 
Senate  and  chairman  of  the  University 
Council  on  Liberal  Education. 

For  10  years,  Prof.  O'Connor  has  also 
lectured  for  the  Commission  on  Exten- 
sion Courses  at  Harvard  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  decade,  published  four 
works,  including  The  Disunited  States, 
which  Harper  and  Row  has  just  reissued 
in  a  revised  edition,  and  Bibles,  Brahmins 
and  Bosses. 

Meanwhile,  long  before  federal  and 
state  legislation  was  enacted  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  retarded,  Prof.  O'Connor  and 
wife  Mary  joined  a  group  of  concerned 
parents  of  retarded  children  (their  elder 
son,  now  deceased,  was  a  retarded  per- 
son), which  has  become  known  as  the 
South  Shore  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens.  The  association  originally  took 
full  responsibility  for  making  possible  day 
care  and  education  programs  for  the  re- 
tarded, financed  principally  by  grants 
from  the  United  Way. 


Prof.  O'Connor  served  first  as  vice- 
president  and  then  as  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, which  drew  its  volunteer 
membership  from  six  cities  and  towns  in 
the  vicinity  of  Braintree,  where  he  lives. 
Asked  what  he  thought  his  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  this  group  has 
been,  he  replied,  "the  creation  of  a  shel- 
tered workshop  for  young  adults.  With 
parents  and  friends,  all  of  them  volun- 
teers, we  brought  into  being  a  facility 
where  young  adults  who  cannot  easily 
enter  the  competitive  job  market  can  have 
the  dignity  and  satisfaction  of  employ- 
ment." 

The  work  —  sorting,  assembling,  pack- 
aging and  arranging  —  is  brought  in  on 
contract  from  local  industries  and  corpo- 
rations, Prof.  O'Connor  said.  While  the 
volunteers  do  not  direct  the  workshop  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  "we  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  hiring  staff  and  space,  and 
for  making  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  labor  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  other  concerned  agencies." 

When  Prof.  O'Connor  completed  his 
presidency  of  the  South  Shore  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Citizens,  he  went  on  to 
the  larger  Massachusetts  association's 
board  of  directors,  serving  as  recording 
secretary.  The  chief  function  of  the  state 


board  is  to  monitor  programs  on  I 
state-wide  basis,  the  distribution  of  fund* 
and  services  for  retarded  citizens,  and  trt 
quality  of  institutional  care  available  II 
them. 

The  many  friends,  colleagues  aril 
former  students  who  may  have  heard  c 
Prof.  O'Connor's  slight  heart  attack  thn 
past  summer  will  be  happy  to  know  hell 
back  at  his  desk  at  the  Hovey  House  Cem 
ter  for  American  Studies.  He  is,  however 
obeying  his  physician's  order  to  take  31 
least  a  short  sabbatical  from  some  of  hj^ 
more  demanding  volunteer  activities.   I 

M.I 


A  context  for  discovery  and  reflection 


"I  wanted  to  do  something  outside  the 
classroom,  something  more  than  just 
academic  work.  That's  why  I  became  in- 
volved in  the  program,  and  now  it's  be- 
come the  most  important  part  of  my  Bos- 
ton College  experience,"  says  Jon  Scott, 
'79,  of  Southport,  Conn. 

"I  would  like  to  see  more  of  the  stu- 
dents who  are  planning  to  go  into  law 
and  medicine  involved  in  the  program 
and  dealing  with  these  values,"  com- 
ments Mary  Jane  Kelley,  '80,  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

Both  students  are  talking  about  PULSE, 
the  Boston  College  social  action  agency 
that  has  added  another  dimension  to  the 
undergraduate  educational  experience  — 
voluntarism  as  a  context  for  discovery 
and  reflection. 


The  quiet  mood  of  today's  campuses, 
where  everyone  seems  to  have  gotten 
down  to  the  serious  business  of  learning, 
is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  events  of  the 
late  '60s  and  early  70s  that  swept  Ameri- 
can higher  education  into  a  new  era.  And 
while  we  may  still  be  too  close  in  time  to 
those  days  and  their  events  to  view  them 
objectively  or  to  appreciate  their  full  im- 
pact, there  is  evidence  that  some  good 
came  out  of  "the  time  of  the  troubles." 
PULSE  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  history  of  PULSE  goes  back  to 
1969,  when  the  president  of  the  Under- 
graduate Government  of  Boston  College 
(U.G.B.C.)  established  a  commission  to 
develop  a  program  that  would  allow  un- 
dergraduates to  earn  academic  credit 
while  participating  in  the  work  of  com- 


munity agencies  and  institutions.  Thiii 
original  concept  was  developed  ano 
refined  by  Patrick  Byrne,  the  first  directed 
of  PULSE,  who  determined  that  the  prcw 
gram  should  concentrate  on  urban  setl 
tings  and  include  a  variety  of  community 
work.  Most  importantly,  he  designed  thm 
program  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  corrm 
munity  groups  as  expressed  by  then 
leadership. 

As  the  program  developed,  PULS1 
underwent  significant  change.  For  exi 
ample,  the  original  assumption  that  largt; 
numbers  of  willing  college  students  could 
effect  rapid  and  marked  social  change  ha.i 
been  modified  considerably.  Now  thn 
emphasis  of  the  program  is  on  providing 
students  with  well-supervised  place*, 
ments  in  which  they  can  make  genuini 
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ntributions  to  the  work  of  the  commu- 
y  while  gaining  a  deeper  personal  un- 
rstanding  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
2  problems  of  modern  community  lite. 
An  accredited  academic  program  with 

emphasis  on  social  action,  PULSE 
mbines  field  work  with  courses  in  phi- 
;ophy  and  theology  that  give  students 

opportunity  to  share  and  to  reflect 
>on  their  field  work  experiences  with 
bier  participants  in  the  program  under 

direction  of  a  faculty  member.  This 
mbination  allows  students  to  develop  a 
eater  sense  of  themselves  and  their  po- 
ntial  along  with  their  social  awareness. 
rades  for  PULSE  participants  are  de- 
zed  from  the  field  work  supervisors' 
aluations  and  the  faculty  members'  as- 
ssment  of  classroom  performance. 
Presently,  PULSE  brings  together  the 
lergies  of  more  than  200  students, 
arly  30  supervisors  and  five  faculty 
embers  each   semester  in  25  projects 


that  represent  a  range  of  community  serv- 
ices and  programs.  These  projects  in- 
clude, among  others,  work  with  the  el- 
derly in  the  South  End  and  with  home- 
less men  and  women  at  Haley  House  of 
Hospitality  and  Rosie's  Place,  community 
advocacy  at  the  Greater  Boston  Legal 
Service,  and  recreation/tutorial  programs 
in  East  Boston.  Each  field  placement  rep- 
resents a  weekly  10  to  12-hour  commit- 
ment for  participating  students. 

A  full-time  PULSE  director  has  overall 
responsibility  for  the  program's  goals, 
working  along  with  students,  faculty  and 
on-site  supervisors.  His  staff  consists  of  a 
PULSE  Council  made  up  of  12  students 
with  previous  experience  in  the  program. 
Council  members  serve  as  field  project 
coordinators  and  maintain  direct  contact 
with  the  project  supervisors  and  par- 
ticipating students.  They  also  assist  in 
developing  new  projects  and  evaluating 
current    projects.    Richard    Keeley,    a 


member  of  the  philosophy  department 
Faculty,  is  the  director  of  PULSE.  Mary 
Jane  Kelley  and  Jon  Scott  are  members  of 
the  PULSE  Council. 

"The  PULSE  program  is  a  model  that 
will  be  used  and  will  become  influential," 
says  Keeley.  "A  number  of  colleges  and 
universities,  particularly  Jesuit  schools, 
are  studying  the  program." 

Keeley  admits  that  it's  difficult  to  assess 
the  impact  of  the  program  on  participat- 
ing students,  but  he  does  know  that  some 
young  alumni  who  were  PULSE  partici- 
pants as  students  have  gone  into  social 
service  and  community  action  careers.  He 
has  run  into  them  in  several  of  the  field 
placement  agencies.  Whatever  the  long- 
range  influence  on  the  participants, 
Keeley  admits  that  "PULSE  is  the  kind  of 
opportunity  students  should  have  at  a 
Catholic  university." 

J.G.M. 


Volunteer  opportunities 


Admissions  volunteer  program 

Alumni,  Faculty  and  students  help  make 
the  admissions  process  more  "personal"  by 
serving  as  the  communications  and  infor- 
mation link  between  the  admissions  office 
and  secondary  schools  and  students.  More 
than  2,500  members  of  the  University 
community  already  help  by  visiting  high 
schools  in  their  residential  area,  represent- 
ing B.C.  at  "college  nights"  and  interview- 
ing prospective  students. 

For  more  information,  contact:  Bill  Ger- 
son,  Director  of  Faculty,  Student,  Alumni 
Admissions  Volunteers,  Office  of  Admis- 
sions, Lyons  Hall,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
02167. 


Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  conducts  several 
programs  in  which  alumni  can  contribute 
with  their  time  and  expertise.  One  such 
program  is  the  series  of  career  nights,  in 
which  alumni  from  various  professional 
and  business  fields  offer  information  and 
advice  to  students.  Alumni  can  also  help  by 
providing  information  about  part-time  and 


summer  employment  for  students  or  job 
opportunities  for  other  alumni,  and  by  ac- 
tive participation  in  local  alumni  clubs. 

For  more  information  about  any  of  these 
programs,  contact:  Alumni  Office,  Boston 
College,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167,  (617), 
965-3360. 


Campus  School 

The  Campus  School,  located  in  Roberts 
Center,  is  an  ungraded  academic  setting  for 
approximately  70  multihandicapped  young 
persons,  ages  5  through  21.  Much  of  the 
funding  for  the  School  comes  from  gov- 
ernment agencies  but  much  of  the  person- 
nel and  material  resources  are  provided  by 
the  University  and  volunteers. 

Alumni,  Faculty,  staff  or  their  spouses 
can  contribute  by  serving  as  resource  per- 
sons in  the  following  areas:  the  teaching  of 
household  skills,  such  as  cooking,  sewing 
and  ironing;  contact  with  federal  and  state 
agencies  dealing  with  handicapped  persons 
and  their  families;  legal  advice;  the  place- 
ment of  the  handicapped  in  summer  camps 


and  programs;  and  work  and  therapy  as- 
sistance in  the  areas  of  music,  art,  drama 
and  physical  education.  The  School  also 
needs  a  volunteer  bus  driver  with  the 
proper  license,  and  requires  equipment, 
such  as  musical  instruments  in  good  condi- 
tion, electrical  assembly  material  (diodes, 
resistors,  capacitors)  and  small  boxes  for 
packaging. 

For  more  information,  contact:  (Alumni) 
Mary  Conceison,  679  Wellesley  St.,  Wes- 
ton, (617),  235-6970,  or  (Faculty,  staff, 
spouses)  Frances  Eichorn,  2  Sun  Valley 
Drive,  Framingham,  (617),  872-7506. 


PULSE 

Alumni,  Faculty  or  staff  who  are 
affiliated  with  social  service  agencies  or 
community  organizations  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area  could  be  of  assistance  to 
PULSE  by  providing  placement  and  su- 
pervision for  students  in  the  program. 

For  more  information,  contact:  Richard 
Keeley,  Director,  PULSE  Program,  Boston 
College,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 
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Changes  on  the 
Board 

Several  changes  in  the  membership  of 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees  were 
approved  by  the  Trustees  at  their  first 
meeting  this  year  Sept.  29. 

Elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  was 
James  P.  O'Neill,  '42,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Xerox  Corporation  and  a 
Trustee  since  1973.  O'Neill  succeeded 
Thomas  J.  Galligan  Jr.,  '41,  president  of 
Boston  Edison  Co.,  whose  term  as  chair- 
man had  expired  and  who  remains  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

Thomas  J.  Gibbons,  S.J.,  principal  of 
Boston  College  High  School,  was  elected 
to  succeed  William  J.  O'Halloran,  S.J., 
president  of  LeMoyne  College,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board.  Fr.  O'Halloran's  term 
on  the  Board  expired. 

Elected  new  Trustees  were:  John  M. 
Cataldo,  '44,  of  Weston,  owner  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  several  traffic  consul- 
tant firms  and  chairman  of  the  New 
Heights  Advancement  Campaign  Theater 
Committee;  Thomas  J.  Flatley  of  Brain- 
tree,  president  of  The  Flatley  Co.;  John  G. 
McElwee,  J.D.  '50,  of  Winchester,  pres- 
ident-elect of  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  John  J.  McMullen  of 
Montclair,  N.J.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
John  J.  McMullen  Associates;  Robert  J. 
Starratt,  S.J.,  '59,  M.A.  '60,  director  of 
the  commission  on  research  and  de- 
velopment, Jesuit  Secondary  Education 
Association;  Thomas  A.  Vanderslice,  '53, 
of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  vice-president  and 
group  executive,  General  Electric;  and  An 
Wang  of  Lincoln,  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  Fr.  O'Halloran,  other 
members  of  the  Board  whose  terms  ex- 
pired this  year  were:  John  T.  Fallon,  pres- 
ident, R.  M.  Bradley,  Inc.;  Avram  Gold- 
berg, president  The  Stop  and  Shop  Com- 
panies, Inc.;  Francis  C.  Mackin,  S.J.,  '53, 
provost,  Fordham  University;  Giles  E. 
Mosher  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
BayBank  Newton-Waltham  Trust  Co.; 
and  David  S.  Nelson,  '57,  J.D.  '60,  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
Present  membership  of  the  Board  totals 
38  persons,  of  whom  12  are  Jesuits. 


Late  October  was  kind  enough  to  provide  a  few  days  of  'Indian  summer'  to  the  Boston  area  and  everyone  o 
campus  took  advantage  of  some  pre-winter  comfort. 
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stablishment  of  the  Thomas  I.  Gas- 

Ji,    S.J.,    Chair,    the   University's   first 

ly-endowed    professorship,    reached 

Tipletion  this  fall  with  the  Jesuit  Com- 

mity's  most  recent  gift  to  the  endow- 

;nt  fund  and  the  appointment  of  the 

3t  holder  of  the  Gasson  Chair. 

The  Jesuit  Community  at  Boston  Col- 

;e  announced  in  August  that  it  was 

ntributing   $260,000   this   year   to   the 

liversity,    of   which   $100,000    would 

mplete  the  endowment  fund  for  the 

ksson  Chair.  Another  $100,000  was  to 

added  to  the  Community's  scholarship 

ist  fund  for  Greater  Boston  students, 

id  Daniel  J.  Shine,  S.J.,  rector  of  the 

immunity,  and  the  remaining  $60,000 

s  a  contribution  toward  construction  of 

e  University  Theater. 

The   completion   of   the   endowment 

nd  was  followed  up  by  Fr.  Monan's  an- 

Duncement  at  the  Faculty  Convocation 

?pt.  8  of  the  appointment  of  William  B. 

eenan,  S.J.,  as  first  holder  of  the  Gas- 

n   Chair.    Currently   professor   of   ec- 

lomics  and  of  social  work  at  University 

Michigan,   Fr.   Neenan   will   begin   a 

vo-year  term  as  Gasson  Professor  with 

e  1979-80  academic  year. 

Endowment  for  the  Gasson  Chair  was 

egun  as  part  of  the  Jesuit  Community's 

utial  $800,000  gift  to  the  New  Heights 

i.dvancement  Campaign.  Since  the  cam- 

aign    was   announced    in   April    1976, 

lehibers  of  the  Jesuit  Community  have 

ontributed  more  than  $1.7  million  for 

ndowment,  scholarship  and  new  con- 

truction. 

In  announcing  the  latest  contribution, 

r.    Shine   pointed   out   that   the   Jesuit 


"r.  McBrien  on  CBS 


Community  has  contributed  more  than 
$2.9  million  in  gifts  and  general 
scholarship  donations  since  separate  in- 
corporation of  the  Community  in  1971. 
Fr.  Shine  said  he  mentioned  the  dona- 
tions of  the  Community  "not  in  idle 
boasting,  but  with  pride  and  to  make 
public  these  signs  of  the  Jesuits'  con- 
tinued dedication  to  the  apostolate  of 
Boston  College." 

The  Gasson  Chair  was  established  in 
honor  of  the  13th  president  of  Boston  Col- 
lege, who  in  1913  brought  the  college 
from  its  single  building  in  the  South  End 
of  Boston  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus 
and  began  the  modern  era  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Chair  will  be  held  always  by  a 
Jesuit  distinguished  in  any  of  the  disci- 
plines offered  at  the  University. 
Nominees  for  the  Chair  are  provided  by 
departments  and  schools,  reviewed  by  a 
committee  of  full  professors  appointed  by 
the  Dean  of  Faculties,  and  recommended 
by  the  Dean  of  Faculties.  The  President 
appoints  the  Chair  holder. 

William  B.  Neenan,  S.J.,  who  will  be 
the  first  holder  of  the  Thomas  I.  Gasson, 
S.J.,  Chair  beginning  in  the  1979-80 
academic  year,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  University  of  Michigan  since 
1967.  He  has  been  full  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  of  social  work  since  1977. 

A  graduate  of  St.  Louis  University  in 
1954,  Fr.  Neenan  received  his  master's  in 
economics  from  St.  Louis  in  1956  and  a 
doctoral  degree  from  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1966.  He  has  been  a  consultant  to 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices and  the  Urban  Institute,  Washington, 


D.C,  and  director  of  numerous  seminars 
and  institutes  on  program  budgeting  and 
benefit- cost  analysis. 

A  research  associate  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Poverty  Institute  during  re- 
cent summers,  Fr.  Neenan  was  project  di- 
rector of  a  1976-78  study  sponsored  by 
the  Metropolitan  Fund  on  financing  the 
regional  city  in  southeastern  Michigan. 

Among  his  publication  efforts  are 
Political  Economy  of  Urban  areas  (Chicago: 
Markham  1972),  editor  of  Current  Issues  in 
Social  Security  (Ann  Arbor:  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  1976),  and 
more  than  30  articles,  chapters  or  reviews 
on  political  and  social  economics. 

Fr.  Neenan  will  be  expected  to  teach 
three  courses  in  the  academic  year,  prob- 
ably including  one  large  undergraduate 
course  and  a  graduate  seminar. 


The  opportunity  to  discuss  religious  is- 
sues during  prime  time  on  a  national 
j  network  comes  only  as  often  as  the  death 
of  a  Pope.  In  early  fall,  the  opportunity 
for  Rev.  Richard  McBrien  unhappily 
came  twice. 

Fr.  McBrien,  Professor  of  Theology  and 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  the  study  of 
Religious  Education,  served  as  consultant 
and  commentator  during  the  C.B.S. 
coverage  of  the  burials  of  Pope  Paul  VI 


and  Pope  John  Paul  I  and  elections  of 
Popes  John  Paul  I  and  II. 

As  commentator,  Fr.  McBrien  joined 
newsman  Harry  Reasoner  in  New  York 
for  the  coverage  of  the  two  burials  and 
two  elections.  He  also  acted  as  consultant 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  preparation  of 
material  on  the  cardinals  most  likely  to  be 
elected  Pope. 

"It  was  like  preparing  for  comprehen- 
sive examinations,"  Fr.  McBrien  said  of 


the  election  that  produced  Pope  John 
Paul  I,  "when  you  hope  you  get  the 
questions  you're  prepared  for." 

Fr.  McBrien  said  he  was  pleased  that 
the  network  chose  a  theologian  to  com- 
ment on  the  Papal  events  because  "it 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  discuss  re- 
ligious issues  in  a  sophisticated  way  on 
television." 
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Poplollies  and  bellibones 

A  celebration  of  lost  words 


Since  the  dawn  of  language,  words 
have  been  going  through  a  process  of 
natural  selection  in  which  only  the  most 
fit  survive.  Every  one  of  us,  as  a  reader, 
writer,  and  speaker,  shapes  the  course  of 
language  by  choosing  the  words  we  want 
to  convey  our  message  and  rejecting 
those  we  deem  inappropriate  in  one  con- 
text or  another.  In  short,  we  place  value 
judgments  on  words.  If  this  complex  pro- 
cess of  selection  is  multiplied  by  billions 
of  people  over  thousands  of  years,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  language  goes 
through  an  evolutionary  process  of  its 
own. 

All  the  words  that  are  used  in  different 
ways  in  this  article  are  referred  to  as  obso- 
lete, rare,  or  dialect  in  the  various  dic- 
tionaries and  are  seldom  or  never  used 
today  in  writing  or  speech.  Why,  then, 
resurrect  these  words?  Like  an  irreplace- 
able antique,  a  little-known  or  rediscov- 
ered word  can  not  only  be  a  source  of  ple- 
asure in  itself  but  may  also  open  up  fas- 


the  Teutonic  tribes  —  Saxons,  Angles, 
Jutes,  Frisians  —  and  the  Danes  all  left 
their  mark  on  the  language.  In  1066,  with 
William  the  Conqueror's  victory  over 
England,  the  heavily  Germanic  amalgam 
known  as  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  English 
took  on  French  overtones  and  England 
was  thrust  into  a  new  era  of  language 
consciousness. 

The  Renaissance  of  the  16th  century, 
that  marvelous  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  had  a  great  impact  on  the 
English  language.  Travel  to  new  lands, 
the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
expeditions  to  the  Far  East,  and  the  set- 
tling of  America  contributed  to  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  a  resulting  influx  of 
words  into  the  English  lexicon,  as  well  as 
to  the  spread  of  English  to  faraway 
places.  When  the  Church  of  England 
wielded  its  power  over  Catholicism  dur- 
ing the  Reformation,  medieval  Latin 
scholarship  as  embodied  in  monastic 
thought  gave  way  to  English.  Transla- 


Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  played  with  language 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  it. 


cinating  insights  into  the  past.  One  must 
not  infer  that  because  a  word  died,  it  de- 
served never  to  have  lived.  The  sounds 
and  meanings  of  these  colorful  dead 
words  evoke  a  very  alive  past  when  these 
words  that  sound  strange  to  us  were 
communication  tools  for  the  people  living 
then.  Over  the  course  of  time  customs 
changed  and  words  associated  with  them 
fell  out  of  use.  Through  this  process  of 
addition  and  subtraction  our  language 
evolved. 

The  evolution  of  the  English  language 
is  usually  divided  into  three  major 
periods:  Old  English,  from  around  a.d. 
450  to  1150;  Middle  English,  from  around 
1150  to  1500,  and  Modern  English,  from 
1500  on.  Invasions,  wars,  shifts  in  popu- 
lation, and  changing  lifestyles  all  effected 
changes  in  our  language.  As  early  as  500 
B.C.,  Celtic  invaders  from  the  European 
mainland  peopled  the  area  we  know  now 
as  the  British  Isles  until  more  powerful 
Roman  armies,  beginning  with  Julius 
Caesar's  in  55  B.C.,  began  their  conquest 
in  search  of  mineral  wealth  and  land. 
Over  the  centuries,  other  groups  of  in- 
vaders, the  Irish,  the  Picts  from  Scotland, 


tions  of  classical  literature  from  Latin  and 
Greek  into  English  revived  interest  in 
words  from  those  languages.  Finally,  the 
newly  invented  printing  press  standar- 
dized English  and  spread  it  far  and  wide. 
The  age  of  Elizabeth  I,  the  true  English 
Renaissance,  epitomizes  an  intoxication 
with  the  arts.  Word  fever  spread 
throughout  the  land  as  Elizabethan  writ- 
ers revived  old  words,  coined  new  ones, 
and  created  the  masterpieces  that  we 
moderns  recognize  as  the  body  of  great 
English  literature.  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries  played  with  language  for 
the  sheer  pleasure  of  it.  Their  gamesman- 
ship with  words  often  meant  using  as 
many  synonyms  as  one  could  find  for  one 
word.  In  the  flowery  1600s  a  total  of  21 
words  were  synonyms  for  the  "lowly" 
literary  device  we  call  a  pun  or  a  play  on 
words:  bull,  carriwitchet,  clench,  clinch, 
crotchet,  figary,  flam,  jerk,  liripoop, 
paronomasia,  pundigrion,  quarter  quibble, 
quibble,  quiblin,  quiddity,  quillet,  quip,  quirk, 
sham,  whiblin,  and  whim.  A  favorite  pas- 
time involved  conjuring  up  new  words  by 
stringing  together  existing  ones.  Some- 
times   these    inventions    were    exagger- 


by  Susan  Kelz  Sperlinn 

atedly  wind  filled,  as  is  the  case  wfl 
flloccinaucinihilipilification,  a  word  thai 
may  have  been  invented  as  a  parody  of  tfij 
literal  meaning,  the  habit  of  judging  evaJ 
important  things  as  worthless. 

Florid  flights  into  verbosity  went  unrw 
strained  until  the  18th  century,  whal 
academic  societies  during  the  Age  od 
Reason  met  to  determine  taste  in  lann 
guage.  The  rules  of  grammar  and  svntas 
were  never  so  respected  as  during  thai 
time  when  formality,  polite  manners,  aH 
self-control  were  de  rigueur.  Purists  ceni 
sored  words  they  deemed  improper  II 
use  in  public  and  others  that  happened  t 
sound  suspicious.  Later,  Romanticists  re 
joined  with  their  metaphors  and  othe 
figures  of  speech,  proving  that  language 
like  other  arts,  mirrors  the  mood  of  thu 
times. 

We  see  in  the  20th  century,  with  its  fas 
pace  and  cry  for  incessant  change,  a  dil 
rection  toward  economy  in  speechH 
Definite  rules  preclude  casual  spelling 
and  pronunciation.  Exacting  people  now 
adays  want  the  exact  word  in  its  exao 
place  to  get  the  message  across  with  bret 
vity  and  immediacy,  even  at  the  expenst 
of  grammar  and  originality.  But  word 
fanciers  still  abound. 

Many  of  the  words  found  herein  hav\i 
passed  out  of  use  because  the  obsoleti 
customs,  beliefs,  and  objects  they_  del 
scribed  changed  or  were  superseded  b' 
others.  They  were  not  universal  termed 
for  they  specifically  applied  only  to  theil 
time. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  magic  and  healtil 
cures  when  a  zopissa,  a  poultice  of  waJ 
and  pitch,  would  have  soothed  one  witil 
agrum,  a  profound  swelling  of  the  cheekkl 
and  mouth.  We  have  come  a  long  waj 
from  threatening  naughty  children  with  | 
mumpoker  to  frighten  them  and  drive  oui 
their  evil  spirits.  When  they  interrupt,  wi 
don't  say,  "Stop  coming  in  with  your  fiv  j 
eggs."  Fashion  has  forgotten  the  fabriij 
ormuzine,  once  a  desirable  import  frorj 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  extravagan 
zendalet,  a  shawl  worn  by  Venetian  woml 
en,  no  longer  drapes  over  the  sides  oj 
gondolas.  An  actor  may  still  Wore,  bray,  of 
bleat  like  an  animal,  and  crunkle,  cry  like  j 
crane,  thereby  overdoing  his  part,  but  w  i 
no  longer  call  him  a  tearcat  for  his  drama  I 
tic  excesses. 
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nWe  can  rejoice  that  we  are  no  longer 
bject  to  the  lovecup,  a  local  market  tax, 
e  swarf-penny,  money  due  to  a  castle 
lard  when  his  period  of  service  was 
rminated,  and  the  shongable,  a  tax  one 
lid  for  having  a  certain  kind  of  shoes 
ade.  But  today  we  could  certainly  ben- 
it  from  the  services  of  a  streettnan,  an  of- 
jal  appointed  to  oversee  good  govern- 
ent  of  London  streets.  A  further  loss  to 
>ciety  is  that  obsolete  custom  of  setting 
;ide  special  days  as  love  days,  when  par- 
es were  ordered  by  law  to  settle  their 
ifficulties  through  amicable  arbitration, 
erhaps  with  the  help  of  an  oddwoman, 
le  precursor  of  today's  ombudsman. 

Most  by-gone  punishments  are  best 

ot  revived,  but  the  few  to  be  mentioned 

ere  are  too  imaginative  to  be  left  in  obliv- 

m.  The  Old  English  practice  called  cors- 

ed,  ordeal  by  exorcised  bread,  was  the 

asiest  of  three  medieval  tests  a  prisoner 

inderwent  to  determine  his  guilt  or  inno- 

ence.  It  called  for  the  accused  to  swallow 

vhat  he  knew  might  be  his  last  bite  of 

ood,  an  ounce  of  cheese  or  bread  consec- 

ated  with  a  form  of  exorcism  by  a  priest. 

f  the  morsel  caused  the  person  to  become 

>ale  and  go  into  convulsions  he  was 

ieemed  guilty,  but  if  he  maintained  his 

\ealth  he  was  considered  innocent.  More 

horrible  was  the  ordeal  by  fire,  in  which 

[the  prisoner  was  declared  innocent  only  if 

«a  red-hot  iron  did  not  burn  him.  Equally 

severe  was  the  ordeal  by  water,  during 

,which  the  person  was  bound  and  thrown 

[into  the  water  and  pronounced  innocent 

only  if  he  sank  without  returning  to  the 

surface.  It  is  hoped  that  the  victim  was 

retrieved  in  time  to  be  exonerated. 

A  complement  to  the  pillory  on  the  vil- 
lage green  was  the  cucking-stool .  The  of- 
fender, guilty  of  fairly  harmless  acts  such 
as  disorderly  conduct  or  unfair  trading 
practices,  was  fastened  to  a  chair  and 
jeered  at  by  the  general  public  or  carried 
to  a  pond  and  dunked. 

The  most  inventive  punishment  of  all 
was  the  form  of  public  derision  popular 
through  the  late  1800s  in  parts  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales  called  riding  the 
stang.  It  consisted  of  a  procession  in 
which  an  unfaithful  husband  was  carried 
atop  a  ladder  through  village  streets  for 
women  to  censure,  verbally  or  otherwise, 
at  certain  points  along  the  route.  A  man 
who  had  beaten  his  wife  was  subjected  to 


a  slightly  different  mode  of  public  rid- 
icule. For  three  nights,  trumpeters  would 
rouse  the  villagers  to  join  a  parade, 
sometimes  including  the  offender,  in 
which  the  wittiest  man  of  the  town,  seat- 
ed in  a  chair  strapped  to  poles,  would  be 
carried  aloft,  to  the  clanging  of  pots, 
pans,  and  horns.  The  mounted  orator 
would  periodically  stop  to  proclaim  a 
verse,  such  as  this  one  recalled  by 
William  Andrews  in  Old-Time  Punisli- 
nents: 

Here  we  come  with  a  ran,  dan,  dang: 

It's  not  for  you,  nor  for  me,  we  ride  this 

stang; 

But  for ,  whose  wife  he  did  bang. 

Another  embellishment  on  the  practice 
involved  burning  effigies  of  the  offenders 
on  the  village  green  or  in  front  of  their 
houses.  In  the  ritual  called  skimmington, 
two  performers,  impersonating  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  rode  through  the  town  in 
a  donkey  cart  beating  each  other  with  a 


In  contrast  to  the  many  obsolete  words 
with  modern  synonyms,  there  are  a 
number  of  dead  words  for  which  we  have 
no  modern  equivalents,  even  though  the 
obsolete  words  expressed  timeless  senti- 
ments. What  is  indeed  so  special  about 
these  words  is  that  they  sum  up  in  just  a 
few  syllables  the  eternal  feelings  that  one 
often  struggles  at  great  length  to  find  the 
right  words  for  today.  For  example,  to 
chantpleure,  obviously  a  French  contribu- 
tion to  our  language,  meant  to  sing  and 
cry  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  at  hearing  a 
merry-go-sorry,  a  wonderful  term  for  the 
kind  of  experience  that  elicits  simultane- 
ous feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow.  Like  the 
popular  jokes  that  begin,  "I  have  good 
news  and  bad  news,"  a  writer  named 
Nicholas  Breton  wrote  in  1606  in  Chance, 
Chance.  "Thou  has  told  me  of  such  a 
merry-go-sorry,  as  I  have  not  often  heard 
of:  I  am  sorry  for  thy  ill  fortune,  but  am 
glad  to  see  thee  alive."  Similar  in  spirit  is 
the  adjective  agathokakological ,    a   Greek 


There  are  a  number  of  dead  words  for  which  we  have  no 
modern  equivalents....  What  is  indeed  so  special  about  these 
words  is  that  they  sum  up  in  just  a  few  syllables  the  eternal 
feelings  that  one  often  struggles  at  great  length  to  find  the 
right  words  for  today.  _____ 


ladle  and  skimmer,  hence  the  name 
skimmington.  They  put  on  an  especially 
animated  performance  in  front  of  the 
victims'  house. 

Perhaps  the  aforementioned  guilty 
husband  had  met  his  mistress  on  the 
havoc-filled  day  that  people  in  Lancashire 
celebrated  in  the  1880s,  namely  Lifting 
Monday.  On  the  Monday  following  Easter 
it  was  the  ritual  for  men  to  lift  up  and  kiss 
every  woman  they  met.  According  to  cus- 
tom, women  would  reciprocate  by  doing 
likewise  on  Easter  Tuesday,  but  our 
sources  are  incomplete  as  to  whether 
women  actually  tried  to  lift  the  men. 
Perhaps  their  mutual  attempt  at  lifting, 
which  starts  with  an  embrace,  turned  the 
custom  into  a  hug.  Unfortunately,  these 
practices  were  short-lived  because  of  the 
disturbances  they  caused.  Some  customs 
and  the  words  that  accompanied  them 
are  indeed  better  left  in  the  dead  past,  but 
this  one  would  be  a  gem  to  resurrect  if 
only  for  one  day. 


term  that  meant  possessing  a  combina- 
tion of  good  and  evil.  Also  of  Greek  ori- 
gin are  two  other  words  lacking  one- 
word  modern  equivalents,  xenodochial, 
hospitable  to  strangers,  and  philotimy, 
love  of  honor.  The  singular  word  storgc 
("store-gee")  meant  the  kind  of  love  a 
parent  would  naturally  feel  for  his  chil- 
dren, as  Thackeray  used  it  inPendennis  in 
1850:  "I  could  have  .  .  .  adored  in  her  the 
Divine  beneficence  in  endowing  us  with 
the  maternal  storge,  which  .  .  .  sanctifies 
the  history  of  mankind." 

Many  old  words  describe  that  melan- 
choly feeling  or  depression  of  one's 
spirits  that  one  suffers  for  no  apparent 
reason.  One  could  say  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  the  mubblefubbles  or  with  the 
mulligrubs  or  blue  devils.   If  the  weather 
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remained  cloudy  day  after  day,  one  could 
complain  that  the  sun  god  also  was  in  his 
mubblefubbles.  The  interesting  word  stoop- 
gallant  describes  a  condition  that  might 
well  bring  about  a  strong  case  of  the  blue 
devils,  for  it  meant  something  that  would 
humble  a  proud  person.  In  the  early  16th 
century  stoop-gallant  was  the  name  for 
sweating  sickness,  a  quick  and  often  fatal 
fever  that  afflicted  both  rich  and  poor  and 
therefore  lowered  one's  pride  and  made 
him  more  understanding  of  others.  A 
person  who  suffered  from  either  the 
mubblefubbles  or  stoop-gallant  sickness 
would  have  responded  to  the  special 
warmth  of  an  aimcrier.  Derived  from  the 
role  of  the  person  who  stood  near  the 
target  and  cried  "Aim!"  to  direct  an 
archer  and  then  gave  the  score,  aimcrier 
came  to  mean  the  kind  of  person  who 
would  offer  approval  and  encourage- 
ment, bolstering  another  person's  spirits 
and  admiring  his  efforts  to  succeed. 

A  magnificent,  pithy  word,  to  fellowfeel 
meant  more  than  to  sympathize  —  it 
meant  to  feel  in  earnest  how  another  per- 
son feels,  to  crawl  practically  under  his 
skin  to  share  his  feelings  and  thereby 
make  him  feel  better.  Fellowfeeling  people 
long  ago  were  responsible  for  originating 
those  marvelous  special  occasions  that 
were  respites  from  the  busy  norm, 
namely  Lifting  Monday  and  the  love  days. 
Such  people  fellowfelt  with  each  other  by 
recognizing  their  mutual  aim  of  ensuring 
themselves  a  comfortable  chair  day,  the 
evening  of  life  when  one  is  advanced  in 
age  and  usually  infirm.  They  thus  helped 
prepare  themselves  and  one  another  to  be 
able  to  pass  this  time  of  life  in  peaceful 
ease  and  indulgence. 

You  will  soon  meet  the  old  words 
themselves.  But  one  word  of  caution  be- 
fore you  judge  their  worth:  be  polite. 
These  old  words  have  waited  for  cen- 
turies to  come  up  from  hiding  under  the 
dust.  They  require  patience.  They  look 
different  and  sound  different.  Speed 
reading  would  intimidate  them  into  re- 
treating right  back  under  their  dust  jac- 
kets. They  are  ready  for  you  if  you  treat 
them  with  respect  and  understanding,  if 
you  take  the  time  to  examine  each  on  its 
own  merits.  The  juxtaposition  of  letters  in 
some  is  unusual  and  gives  them  a 
humorous  look.  The  compounds  are 
especially  colorful,  because  the  union  of 


the  two  or  more  words  into  one,  as  with 
pudding-prick,  eyethurl,  belli/timber,  flesh- 
spades,  and  downsteepy,  makes  us  see 
these  separate  and  combined  words  in  a 
new  light,  more  meaningful  and  fresh 
than  before. 

This  is  not  a  work  in  which  old  words 
are  given  precise  definition;  indeed  not. 
Many  of  these  words  were  gathered  from 
out-of-print  sources,  and  no  further  clues 
to  corroborate  their  meanings  could  be 
found.  Modern  lexicographers  can  de- 
fend their  interpretations  of  contempor- 
ary words,  but  since  these  words  are 
dead  no  one  can  be  positive  about 
whether  there  is  one  definitive  way  to  use 
them  when  putting  them  back  into 
circulation.  Many  sources  have  varying 
definitions,  so  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
choosing  the  ones  I  found  most  appeal- 
ing. Although  I  use  the  definitions  as  the 
sources  gave  them,  my  interpretation  of 
their  original  shades  of  meaning  must  be 
considered  just  that,  an  interpretation, 
and  should  not  be  taken  as  absolute,  for 
there  is  only  limited  evidence  to  back  up 
how  to  use  these  words  today.  Just  as  our 
verb  to  know  can  have  multiple  shades  of 
meaning,  such  as  to  comprehend  by 
means  of  information,  to  gain  through 
inner  understanding,  to  recognize,  or  to 
be  familiar  with,  so  can  we  see  how 
difficult  or  misleading  it  is  to  pin  down 
one  meaning  of  an  obsolete  word  as  the 
one  and  only  correct  definition.  Part  of 
the  pleasure  of  rediscovering  these  "lost 
beauties,"  as  Charles  Mackay  referred  to 
the  words  he  included  in  his  own  collec- 
tion 100  years  ago,  comes  from  letting 
one's  imagination  suggest  possible 
nuances  of  meaning.  .  .  . 

Besides  wishing  to  revive  an  interest  in 
colorful  words  that  have  died,  this  collec- 
tion hopes  to  make  people  more  word 
conscious  in  general.  Consider  the  origin 
of  dandelion,  a  flower  whose  sharply  in- 
dented leaves  resemble  dents  de  lion,  lion's 
teeth.  Take  a  moment  to  repeat  simple 
words  like  evening  and  taper,  nouns  that 
stand  for  what  their  action  verbs  literally 
do.  Evening,  the  time  when  the  light  of 
day  comes  together  with  the  dark  of  ap- 
proaching light,  evens  out  the  day  with 
the  night,  and  the  taper,  a  candle,  tapers 
off  as  it  burns.  Furthermore,  anything 
that  tapers  does  what  a  candle  does:  it 
slowly  melts  away.  We  seldom  question 


as  common  a  word  as  breakfast,  which  als 
is  a  compounded  word  like  so  many  o 
the  Old  English  words  that  died.  And  ym 
it  survived,  perhaps  because  it  so  apfl 
defines  the  meal  that  breaks  the  period  q<j 
not  eating  for  an  entire  night. 


Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
proved  that  inventing  words  can  be  ) 
challenging  and  enjoyable  pastime,  esi 
pecially  if  the  new  words  do  not  mereH 
act  as  fresh  synonyms  for  existing  wordq 
but  truly  fill  gaps  in  our  lexicon. 

Since  compounds  like  the  Old  EnglisH 
combinations  that  are  obsolete  seem  paw 
ticularly  original  and  evocative  upon 
reexamination,  one  might  hazard  a  few 
new  compound  words  to  define  ideaJ 
that  lack  specific  terms  today.  Let  us  sad 
that  a  person  has  exciting  news  that  hi 
knows  it  is  best  not  to  divulge  right  awai 
but  that  he  will  eventually  be  at  liberty  t< 
reveal,  such  as  admission  to  a  college,  oj 
pregnancy.  A  new  compound  word  foj 
the  secret  that  one  can  hardly  contain  ii 
hushbuster. 

The  very  heart  of  the  matter,  the  veri 
core  of  a  truth  that  makes  a  person  say 
"That's  just  what  I  mean!"  could  b' 
termed  the  pithessence. 

Someone  or  something  fhat  sets  thh 
all-time  record  for  making  the  mo?! 
money  in  its  own  category,  be  it  a  movisi 
an  album,  an  entertainer,  or  a  sporti 
player,  would  be  the  moneypeak  of  it 
field. 

A  group  of  nursery  school  children  i< 
of  course,  a  totcluster. 

It  is  embarrassing  for  a  person  to  reali2 
that  someone  has  overheard  a  remark  hi 
did  not  intend  the  other  person  to  hea  i 
The  comment  he  wishes  he  could  retrain 
is  a  blabblurt. 

This    very    personal    collection    of   I01 
words,    of   which    there   are   hundred 
more,  is  an  appetizer,  an  invitation 
sample  some  new  words  that  are  actual 
very  old,  savor  them  and,  if  you  like,  u: 
them. 


Taken  from  Poplollies  and  Bellibones:  A  Cele ! 
ration  of  Lost  Words  by  Susan  Kelz  Sperling, 
lustrated  by  George  Moran.  Copyright  '   1977 
Susan    Kelz    Sperling.    Used   by   permission 
Clarkson  N.  Potter,  Inc. 
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A  fable 

Starring  Tenderis  the  Knight 


^ 


H 


Having  proved   himself  in   the  battlefield,    Tenderis's   heart 

opped  with  the  thrill  of  meeting  a  different  sort  of  challenge.  He 
^Dwed  to  rixle  over  the  affections  of  the  latest  bellibone  to  catch  his 
)incy ,  fairheaded  Pretty  Pure  Polly  Esther.  He  had  yarkened  a  picnic 
npr  them  to  share  in  a  picturesque  spot  just  a  wurp  away  from  a 
iooling  brook,  where  Tenderis  grandly  unfolded  the  sanap  for 
heir  lunch. 

"There's  so  much  to  eat!"  exclaimed  Polly  Esther.  "We'll  gorge 
,jurselves  like  tenterbellies!  Nesh  earthapples  and  fasels,  too!  Ten- 
1  leris,  help  me  with  this  heavy  jubbe  and  zegedines." 

"Of  course,  my  lovely  Polly.  You  could/age  the  stars  to  shine  all 
lay.  How  mally  I  am  of  you!  Taste  some  of  this  bellytimber  I 
wrought.  There's  no  maw-wallop  here.  But,"  said  Tenderis,  "I'll 
pst  have  a  bite  of  the  bread  I've  brought  from  the  backstress  and 
jvash  it  down  with  some  roberdavy.  Fill  my  zarf  to  the  brim  and  I'll 
irink  in  your  captivating  ivink-a-peeps." 


throbbed  or  palpitated 

rule  or  have  dominion/pretty  girl 

bea  u  t  if  ul  /prepa  red 

stone's  throw 

murmuring/protective  cloth 

gluttons/fresh/cucumbers/chick- peas 
beans 

large  pitcher/drinking  cups 

coax 

foolishly  fond/food 

badly  cooked  mess  of  food 

female  baker 

wine/cup 

eyes 


Bellibone.  A  whimsically  anatomical  word,  an  anglicized  version  of  the  French  expression  belle  et  bonne  'a  fair  lass.' 

Sanap.  From  the  Old  French  sauvenape  'save  the  nape'  (tablecloth).  This  particular  strip  of  cloth  was  placed  over  the  outer  edges  of  the 
tablecloth  to  keep  it  from  being  soiled. 

Tenterbellies.  Fat  persons.  We  no  longer  refer  to  tenter,  a  wooden  framework  on  which  to  stretch  cloth  so  that  it  will  not  shrink,  but 
do  speak  of  being  on  tenterhooks,  tensely  hanging  there  at  the  edge  of  knowing  something.  Tenterbellies  therefore  means  "stretch- 
bellies,"  people  with  bellies  distended  as  cloth  attached  to  hooks  would  be. 

Backstress.  The  female  counterpart  to  backster,  the  forerunner  of  baker  and  the  old  spelling  of  Baxter,  one  of  many  proper  names 
derived  from  occupations,  such  as  Cooper  and  Warden. 

Roberdavy.  A  specific  kind  of  wine  consumed  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Since  we  do  not  know  how  it  got  its  name,  one  can  only 
conjecture  that  a  Robert  and  a  Davy  or  a  Robert  Davy  thereby  achieved  immortality. 

Zarf.  From  the  Arabic  word  for  vessel.  A  zarf  is  a  cup  made  of  ornamented  metal,  as  well  as  a  cup-shaped  holder  for  hot  coffee. 
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"Be  hoful,  Tenderis.  That  wine  might  be  as  strong  as  hum  from 
being  out  in  the  hot  sun." 

"Don't  you  worry,  my  Pretty  Polly.  The  reelpot  at  the  kidliwink 
promised  me  this  wine  is  light  as  aleberry.  Come  on.  Have  some. 
It's  mild,  not  even  as  sweet  as  your  bumbo.  It's  so  blashy  it's  almost 
like  Adam's  ale.  I  could  drink  10  glasses  and  never  feel  a  thing." 

He  proffered  his  cup  to  Polly  Esther.  "Why,  I  don't  condog  with 
you  at  all,  Tenderis.  This  tastes  as  strong  as  kill-priest  to  me. 
Maybe  that  reelpot  is  really  a  mckpot  who  gave  you  merry-go-down 
instead." 

"Now,  don't  get  carked,  Polly.  Just  let  your  mind  dringle  while  I 
drain  this  one  cup  more,  and  I'll  sing  you  a  song."  Tenderis,  hold- 
ing his  cup  as  if  in  a  toast,  sang: 


Please,  please  Pretty  Pure  Polly, 
Please  me.  Prithee,  be  my  poplolly; 
Pretty  please,  O  Pretty  Polly, 
Twould  be  forever,  not  for  folly. 

Wouldst  I  had  this  Polly  Esther, 
My  love  pain,  it  would  not  fester; 
I'd  adore  her,  never  test  her, 
Be  her  knight,  and  not  a  jester. 

No  misfortune  grand  or  slight 
Can  obscure  the  future  bright 
For  sweet  Polly  and  her  knight, 
Valiant  by  day  and  tender  by  night 


careful/strong  mixture  of  ale,  spirits 


] 


tavern  keeper/beer  shop  or  tidliwink 

ale  with  sugar,  spices  and  bread  sops  I 

rump  punch/thin  and  weak 

water 

agree 

port  wine 

bartender/fraudulent  innkeeper /strong  al 

fretfully  anxious/idle  lazily 


Bumbo.  A  delicious  punch  made  by  combining  rum,  sugar,  nutmeg  and  water.  Its  name  is  borrowed  from  the  word  that  Italian  chii 
dren  use  for  drink. 

Adam's  ale.  A  humorous  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  only  drink  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  available  to  them  was  water. 

Condog.  To  concur.  An  inventive  punster  must  have  enjoyed  playing  with  the  second  syllable  by  substituting  the  synonym  dog  fci 

air. 

Poplolly.  An  affectionate  term  that  comes  from  the  French  poupelet  'little  darling'  and  that  came  to  be  applied  to  a  mistress. 
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Tenderis  reached  into  the  bottom  of  the  picnic  basket  and  began 

arpling  a  few  lullibubs  and  kissing- comfits.  "Sweets  for  the  sweet, 

()lly  Esther." 

He  leaned  toward  Polly  for  a  lip-clap  but,  slightly  turngiddy,  he 
ppled  forward,  sprawled  on  his  love,  and  ended  up  eye  to  eye 

ith  a  pissabed. 
Tenderis,  you  brcedbatc!  You've  knocked  me  over!"  cried  Polly 

sther,  struggling  to  raise  herself  up  and  rearrange  her  clothing. 

^ou  sang  such  a  sweet  liripoop.  Why  did  you  have  to  spoil  it  with 

mulwine?" 
"Oh,  don't  be  a  silly  veckel"  replied  Tenderis.  "Do  you  really 

link  I'm  so  feather-headed  that  I  can't  hold  my  cups?"  He  quickly 
ood  up.  "I'm  not  turngiddy.  Come,  let's  make  a  hand-band." 
She  let  Tenderis  take  her  hand,  into  which  he  thrust  a  tisty-tosty 

ibunnikins.  "Will  this  lovedrury  of  mine  convince  you  to  have  a 

lentimutation? "  he  asked. 
Polly   laughed.    "You   are   filled   with    surprises,    Tenderis. 

Vhenever  I'm  with  you,  I'll  never  know  what'll  ilimp  next.  How 

an  I  be  thrunch  at  someone  as  equeme  as  you?" 
Tenderis  plucked  one  bunnikin  from  her  tuzzy-muzzy  and,  pick- 
g  the  petals  from  the  flower,  sang,  "She  loves  me.  She  loves  me 

lot.  She  loves  me.    .  ." 


scattering/lollipops/sugar  candy 
or  breath  sweeteners 

kiss/dizzy 


dandelion 
mischief-maker 

recitation  or  part 

drinking  bout 

old  woman 

scatterbrained 

dizzy/covenant  made  by  joining  hands 

nosegay 

early  spring  flowers/love  token 

change  of  mind 

happen 

angry/pleasing,  agreeable 

rlower/nosegay 


Mssabed.  The  term  given  to  the  dandelion  because  of  its  effect  on  urine  or  urination;  sources  are  unclear  as  to  which.  'Wolcot  in  a  note 
ays  that  the  second  Lord  Chatham  was  named  F.R.S.  for  presenting  some  such  plant  to  the  Royal  Society."  Not  everyone  was  in 
Jgreement  with  bestowing  membership  in  the  Select  Society  to  Chatham,  for  a  P.  Pindar  wrote: 

Through  him  each  trifle-hunter  than  can  bring 
*\  grub,  a  weed,  a  moth,  a  beetle's  wing, 
shall,  to  a  Fellow's  dignity  succeed; 
[^Vitness  L.C.  and  his  piss-a-bed. 

Liripoop.  A  word  with  many  meanings,  its  oldest  being  the  long  tail  that  was  once  part  of  clerical  dress.  Later  it  became  a  part  of  a 
'graduate's  hood  and  the  forerunner  of  the  tassel  on  a  mortarboard.  Both  meanings  could  have  come  from  the  Latin  cleropeplus  'livery 
hood.'  By  the  time  of  Edward  III,  a  liripoop  came  to  be  a  scarf  that  men  donned  when  dressing  extravagantly.  As  a  result  of  its  connec- 
tion with  a  graduate,  a  liripoop  also  came  to  mean  something  that  had  to  be  learned,  like  a  role  or  part,  as  the  word  is  used  in  this 
story.  A  person  referred  to  as  one  who  knows  his  liripoop  was  considered  knowledgeable  enough  to  be  entitled  to  wear  the  scarf  or 
doctoral  hood  of  the  Sorbonne,  for  example.  Still  further,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  used  the  word  in  Wit  at  Several  Weapons  to  mean  a 
verbal  trick,  from  another  word,  lerry-word.  And  it  has  been  said  that  in  Devon  people  use  the  word  to  denote  a  silly  person. 
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Interview 
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Earlier  this  year,  Fr.  Monan  announced 
that  the  University  intended  to  begin  con- 
struction of  a  new  library  building  by  late  fall 
1979,  if  optimistic  timetables  held.  The  an- 
nouncement was  the  result  of  years  of  effort 
and  planning  that  demonstrated  the  priority 
given  to  the  need  for  new  library  facilities. 
That  priority  ivas  itself  evidenced  clearly  by 
two  events  occurring  less  than  three  years  ago 
-  the  beginning  of  the  New  Heights  Ad- 
vancement Campaign,  which  accorded  a  major 
portion  of  its  $21  million  goal  to  library,  and 
the  assumption  of  duties  of  University  Librar- 
ian by  Thomas  F.  O'Connell,  '50. 

At  the  time  of  O'Connell's  appointment, 
Fr.  Monan  remarked  that  he  had  "a  proven 
record  of  extraordinary  achievement  in  every 
phase  of  library  development  and  manage- 
ment. His  appointment  underlies  the  priority 
that  the  University  is  currently  giving  to 
further  improvement  of  library  services."  As 
director  of  libraries  at  York  University  in  To- 
ronto for  13  years  beginning  in  1963, 
O'Connell  supervised  an  expansion  program 
that  saw  library  holdings  grow  from  25,000 
volumes  to  nearly  1,000,000,  with  concurrent 
growth  in  physical  size  of  facilities  and  in- 
crease in  staff. 

After  graduating  from  B.C.,  O'Connell  re- 
ceived a  master's  in  library  science  from  Co- 
lumbia University  in  1951.  For  the  next  12 
years,  he  field  a  series  of  successively  more  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  Harvard  University 
library  system,  reaching  the  tenured  position 
of  assistant  librarian  in  1961.  Since  his  arrival 
at  the  University  in  July  1976,  he  has  devoted 
much  of  his  attention  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  library  system  here.  Late  this 
summer,  Coleman  ].  Sullivan,  contributing 
writer  to  B.C.M.,  sat  with  O'Connell  in  the 
Gasson  Hall  office  of  the  University  Librarian, 
and  conducted  the  following  interview  on  a 
wide  range  of  topics  related  to  library  and  the 
University. 
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mind  with  the  records  of  the  thoughts  of 
others  living  or  dead.  The  resulting  syn- 
thesis makes  of  him  a  more  educated,  bet- 
ter person. 


fhat  particular  function  does  a  library 
erf orm  and  what  value  does  it  have  in  a 
)mprehensive  university  like  Boston 
ollege? 

The  library  is  an  essential  part  of  a  uni- 
ersity.  It  is  where  all  research  and  con- 
equent  publication  or  teaching  begins; 
hterefore,  there  is  no  university  without  a 
brary.  The  library  is  also  most  important 
o  undergraduates  of  a  college.  In  these 
lays,  in  our  society  which  has  become  so 
saturated  with  information,  no  individual 
eacher  can  know  everything  even  in  his 
)wn  specialty.  He  must,  of  necessity, 
efer  his  students  to  wide  readings  in  the 
ibrary.  The  teacher  who  recognizes  that 
?very  now  and  then  one  of  his  under- 
graduates is  going  to  tell  him  something 
that  he  didn't  know  is  the  good  and  chal- 
enging  teacher. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  oversimplification, 
but  when  vou  think  of  the  library's  mis- 
sion at  Boston  College,  two  goals  come 
immediately  to  mind.  In  the  area  of  our 
professional  schools,  the  library  plays 
something  of  the  same  role  that  the  labo- 
ratory serves  for  the  scientist.  It  is  a  pro- 
fessional school  library's  function  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  professional  com- 
petence. Such  a  mission  is  best  carried 
out  as  close  as  possible  to  teachers  and 


students  in  their  own  school.  This  is  pre- 
cisely why  the  professional  libraries  at 
Boston  College  (Law,  Nursing,  etc.)  are 
all  located  in  their  own  buildings  with  col- 
lections all  oriented  toward  their  particu- 
lar discipline. 


It  is  in  the  library  that  the  stu- 
dent can  begin  comparing  the 
thought  in  his  own  mind  with 
the  records  of  the  thoughts  of 
others  living  or  dead.  The  re- 
sulting synthesis  makes  him  a 
better,  more  educated  person. 


Professional  schools  and  their  libraries, 
however,  in  and  of  themselves  only  help 
to  fulfill  the  overall  mission  of  a  univer- 
sity, which  remains  to  educate  the  whole 
person.  It  is  in  furthering  this  concept 
that  a  central  library  is  indispensable.  It  is 
in  a  library  that  the  intellectual  needs  of 
many  of  the  mature  scholars  on  campus 
are  met.  It  is  also  here  that  the  beginning 
scholar  can  begin  to  develop  a  sense  of 
what  is  good  in  the  present  and  the  past. 
It  is  in  the  library  that  the  student  can 
begin  comparing  the  thought  in  his  own 


Whafs  your  appraisal  of  the  Boston  Col- 
lege library  system? 

A  library  can  be  broken  down  into 
three  areas:  the  collections,  the  staff  and 
the  buildings.  In  two  of  those  areas,  col- 
lections and  staff,  I  think  we're  fairly 
strong.  In  collections,  we  will  never  have 
all  we  want.  Nevertheless,  in  sheer  num- 
bers, there  are  a  million  volumes  here. 
More  volumes  are  being  selected  each 
year,  book  by  book.  They  are  chosen 
primarily  for  their  quality  and  worth  to 
our  community;  and  we  buy  what  our 
budget  allows. 

The  second  strength  is  our  staff.  Some 
of  these  people  have  been  around  here  a 
long  time,  and  they've  had  to  put  up  with 
some  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  terms 
of  physical  facilities.  They  also  haven't 
been  aided  by  available  technology  until 
recently.  What  these  people  have  done 
well  is  to  have  selected  much  of  the  great 
collection  now  in  the  libraries  and  to  have 
served  the  public  faithfully  under  handi- 
cap. Give  these  people  the  incentive  and 
new  facilities,  and  they  will  give  Boston 
College  library  service  the  equal  of  any. 

What  we  don't  have  is  the  buildings. 
This  year  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  Bapst  Library.  I  can't  think  of 
another  university  in  this  area  that  hasn't 
had  new  library  construction  since  then. 
Bapst,  which  was  built  for  800-900  com- 
muting students  who  came  at  9  and  left  at 
5,  must  have  been  a  magnificent  facility. 
But  now,  you  almost  feel  sorry  for  it. 
Now,  there  are  13,000  students,  5,000  in 
residence,  who  want  to  use  it  around  the 
clock.  It  does  what  it  can,  but  that's  not 
enough.  Bapst  is  architecturally  a  mag- 
nificent building.  The  architects  come  out 
to  look  at  it  and  they're  fascinated. 
They're  delighted  to  have  a  chance  to 
improve  it  and  maybe  return  it  to  some- 
thing of  its  pristine  state  and  purpose. 
The  University,  however,  needs  a  large 
new  central,  research  library.  This  is  what 
is  planned. 
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Bapst  must  have  been  a  magnificent  facility.  But  now,  you 
almost  feel  sorry  for  it.  It  does  what  it  can,  but  that's  not 
enough. 


Could  you  give  us  some  of  the  back- 
ground of  plans  for  the  new  library  and 
what  will  be  happening  in  the  coming 
months? 

A  search  committee  interviewed  six 
firms  that  comprised  a  short  list  culled  for 
those  firms,  near  and  far,  that  had  been 
recommended  to  the  University  by  ex- 
perts as  having  completed  successful  li- 
brary buildings.  The  firm  selected  was 
The  Architects  Collaborative  (TAC)  in 
Cambridge.  It  was  founded  by  Walter 
Gropius,  and  is  commonly  accorded  a 
high  architectural  stature. 

The  architect  assigned  to  us  will  try  to 
wrap  the  skin  of  his  building  around  the 
interior  concept  of  the  library  as  deter- 
mined by  a  design  committee  appointed 
by  Fr.  Monan.  We've  written  a  program 
for  how  many  reference  desks  we  want, 
how  many  seats  we  want,  how  many 
spaces  for  books,  and  so  on.  This  pro- 
gram is  available  to  anyone.  The  end  re- 
sult, the  building  itself,  will  be  the  result 
of  collaboration  of  librarians,  the  commit- 
tee and  the  architects.  You'll  remember 
that  Winston  Churchill  said,  "We  shape 
our  buildings  but  in  the  end  our  buildings 
shape  us." 

We've  pretty  much  settled  that  we  will 
site  the  building  on  the  banking  and  park- 
ing lot  (east  of  Gasson  between  Devlin 
and  St.  Mary's  Hall).  If  you  look  at  a  map 
of  the  campus,  this  position  lies  athwart 
one  of  its  main  communication  routes, 
precisely  where  a  library  wants  to  be.  It  is 
also  the  spot  that  was  picked  by  Fr.  Bren- 
dan Connolly  (University  Librarian  until 
his  death  in  1974)  when  he  was  planning 
a  new  library  in  the  '50s.  We're  lucky,  in 
this  crowded  campus,  to  have  prime 
space  remaining  for  this  library. 


Plans  for  the  building  call  for  a  large 
structure.  Will  this  mean  that  satellite 
libraries,  such  as  that  in  the  School  of 


Nursing,  for  example,  will  be  pulled  into 
the  central  structure? 

I  have  a  belief  that  in  the  monolith  of 
one  central  library  the  whole  concept  of 
service  to  community,  which  is  precisely 
what  the  library  is  all  about,  is  severely 
hampered.  If  you  take  the  expert  Nursing 
librarians  and  staff  from  Cushing  Hall,  for 
instance  —  trained  librarians  and  clerical 
workers,  people  who  meet  daily  with  the 
students  and  Faculty  and  who  know 
them  on  a  first-name  basis,  know  their 
needs  and  academic  abilities  —  you  are 
doing  a  disservice.  If  you  put  all  this  staff 
in  one  central  library,  inevitably  their  ex- 
pertise is  eroded.  Eventually  their  indi- 
vidual skills  are  overwhelmed  in  the  need 
to  care  for  all  rather  than  for  a  select  clien- 
tele. 

The  opposite  to  this,  of  course,  is  to  say 
that  you  should  put  a  library  in  every 
particular  office  building  and  dormitory. 
Harvard,  for  example,  has  96  branch  li- 
braries. We  simply  can't  afford  that  kind 
of  staffing  cost.  It's  our  compromise, 
therefore,  that  there  be  a  central  library,  a 
group  of  libraries  that  are  in  the  profes- 
sional schools,  and  then  also  libraries  at 
our  satellite  campuses  at  Weston  and 
Newton.  An  exception  to  this  last  point 
would  be  the  science  library,  which  we 
think  could  be  better  served  in  the  new 
building.  The  new  library  is  deliberately 
sited  adjacent  to  the  science  community 
on  campus,  and  it  will  contain  a  definite 
science  presence,  which  will  be  im- 
mediately apparent  to  the  user. 


How  is  the  enormous  amount  of  new 
knowledge  and  technology  affecting  the 


Boston  College  libraries  and  plans  f(f 
the  new  library? 

The  impact  of  the  new  technology  D 
the  library  is,  and  will  be,  tremendous.  JS 
the  present  time,  we're  planning  a  builclel 
ing  —  a  library  —  for  the  year  2000.1, 
don't  think  anyone  can  see  over  the  hot*] 
zon  beyond  then.  I  see  a  building  thn 
must  be  as  flexible  as  possible  to  contaia 
the  unknowns  of  the  future.  We  knoW] 
for  instance,  that  the  card  catalog  as  Mfl 
now  know  it  won't  be  with  us  for  vol 
long.  The  libraries  of  Boston  Col  legal 
which  have  about  a  million  volumes,  ,  l 
the  same  time  have  well  over  five  millioJ 
catalog  cards,  with  the  attendant  logistJ 
cal  problems  of  filing  them,  revisill 
them,  and  so  forth.  This  kind  of  detailetl 
painstaking  work  is  exactly  where  conJ 
puters  can  help  us  the  most.  In  the  neJ 
library,  several  computer  terminals  w?J 
likely  be  available  to  give  the  same  lnfoii 
mation  that  our  old  catalogs  gave,  bvl 
quicker,  easier  and  more  compreheiw 
sively. 

In  the  area  of  computer-assisted  biW 
liographical  research,  the  University  is  il 
the  forefront  of  the  nation's  librarieJ 
Already  our  staff,  at  cost,  will  search  ovJ 
70  data  bases  for  any  who  want  us  to  cl 
it. 


Does  this  new  technology,  much  of 
visual  media,  mean  the  end  of  books?  ' 

The  book  is  always  going  to  be  with  i| 
as  an  eminently  portable  way  of  trans™ 
ting  knowledge  from  one  person  II 
another.  When  you  read  a  book,  your  ini 
agination  roams  and  you  picture  what  trl| 
author  is  saying.  When  you  see  some 
thing  on  film,  your  mind  is  tied  up  will 
the  images  of  the  person  who  made  tHj 
film.  The  mind  doesn't  have  the  sarri 
freedom  to  picture.  There's  an  intrusici 


The  young  people  who  are  coming  here  as  students  have 
been  used  to  television  since  their  infancy,  and  this  has  to 
be  incorporated  into  library  materials  and  services. 
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thought;  consequently,  in  this  sense, 
e  book  is  a  superior  conveyor  of 
ought.  I  do  think,  though,  that  we're 
cky  that  we  have  so  many  ways  of 
ansmitting  knowledge.  You  can  learn 
om  a  picture  many  things  that  a  book 
n't  give  you. 

Basically,  the  library  has  to  change,  just 
the  society  it  tries  to  serve  is  changing. 
e  young  people  who  are  coming  here 
students  have  been  used  to  television 
nee  their  infancy,  and  this  has  to  be  in- 
xporated  into  library  materials  and  serv- 
es. They  learn  not  only  by  the  same 
.isual  means  as  their  forebears,  but  they 
,se  this  sense  of  sight  more  intensively 
rid  combine  it  more  frequently  with  the 
Jense  of  hearing.  So  almost  60  percent  of 
ur  carrels  will  be  what  we  call  "wet  car- 
ols" —  they  will  be  capable  of  incorporat- 
ig  (video)  screens  and,  hopefully,  the 
?st  of  the  advanced  technology  of  the  fu- 
are. 


low  is  the  library  at  a  university  sup- 
posed to  cope  with  ever-increasing 
knowledge  and  the  increasing  numbers 
t(  ways  in  which  it's  transmitted? 


I  think  it's  no  coincidence  that  when  you  go  down  the 
list  of  commonly-accepted  great  university  libraries  they're 
invariably  located  at  those  universities  commonly  accorded 
the  accolade  of  being  great. 


A  university  is  an  ever-changing  thing, 
and  that's  a  problem  for  libraries.  Boston 
College  has  nearly  a  million  volumes,  and 
there  are  only  80  or  so  of  3,000  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  this  country 
that  can  match  that  figure.  Along  with 
this  huge  collection  goes  an  obligation  to 
society  as  a  whole  to  keep  it,  to  take  care 
of  it.  That's  one  of  the  big  reasons  we're 
building  a  new  library  facility. 

Acquisition  policies  of  libraries  have  to 
change  to  include  all  media  of  communi- 
cation. At  the  present  time,  we're  trying 
to  delineate  what  actually  are  our 
strengths  in  the  University  collections.  In 
many  ways,  our  Bapst  collections  are  like 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  —  what  are  the 
peaks  and  valleys?  What  have  all  of  our 
predecessors  put  into  this  library?  What 
should  we  add  to  it  to  guard  the  collec- 
tions of  the  past  and  to  support  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  present? 

For  years  in  libraries  —  long  before  the 
knowledge  revolution  of  the  '50s  hit  us  — 
we  all  went  along  and  tried  to  become  the 
biggest  and  best  libraries  that  we  could. 
We  finally  came  to  the  realization  that  no 
one  library,  and  I  mean  no  one,  not  even 
the  Library  of  Congress,  could  collect 
everything  they  need  that's  issued  from 
the  world's  presses.  Finally,  in  the  Boston 
area,  Boston  College  joined  other  univer- 
sity libraries  and  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary in  a  legally-incorporated  consor- 
tium. The  faculty  and  graduate  students 
of  these  institutions  have  the  right  to  use 
Boston  College  libraries.  We  also  have  the 
right  to  use  the  M.I.T.  library,  and  those 
at  Brandeis,  Boston  University,  North- 
eastern, University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst,  Tufts,  and  so  forth.  In  this  way, 
we're  able  to  have  available  to  us  much 
more  of  the  resources  we  need  for  our 
community- 


What  do  you  see  in  the  future  for  Boston 
College  libraries? 

I  know  the  tremendous  impetus  that  a 
new  library  facility  will  give  to  our  edu- 
cational effort.  In  my  mind,  modern  li 
brary  facilities  are  all  that  Boston  College 
needs  for  it  to  be  the  outstanding  Catholic 
university  in  the  country.  The  challenge 
of  fulfilling  that  is  the  reason  why  I'm 
here. 

I  think  it's  no  coincidence  that  when 
you  do  down  the  list  of  commonly 
accepted  great  university  iibraries  they're 
invariably  located  at  those  universities 
that  are  commonly  accorded  the  accolade 
of  being  great.  The  libraries  at  Harvard, 
and  at  Yale  and  Chicago  and  Berkeley, 
and  so  forth,  are  among  these.  I  would 
dearly  love  someday  to  have  the  Boston 
College  libraries  included  in  that  list.  Not 
so  much  in  the  area  of  owning  seven  or 
eight  or  nine  million  volumes  —  I  think 
those  days  are  gone  —  but  in  the  area  of 
having  good  books,  quality  books,  and 
collections  that  are  fitted  to  what  Boston 
College  teaches  and  researches  and  that 
are  readily  available  to  our  community. 
We're  close  to  this.  With  Universitj 
budget  support  and  with  new  facilities 
we'll  certainly  reach  it. 


Gallery 


John  Giuggio 


Newspapers  are  much  quieter  places 
than  they  used  to  be.  It's  not  that  report- 
ers and  editors  lead  dull  lives,  or  that 
fewer  papers  are  being  printed.  In  fact, 
journalism  has  become  a  rather  attractive 
career  for  the  young  person  starting  out. 

The  newsrooms,  composing  rooms  and 
even  the  press  rooms  of  the  nation's  daily 
newspapers  have  become  literally  quiet- 
er. Composing  rooms,  once  vibrating 
round  the  clock  with  the  clatter  of 
linotype  machines,  are  only  as  noisy  as 
the  "mood  music"  that  is  piped  in.  Gone 
are  the  reams  of  paper  and  the  clacking  of 
typewriters  from  the  newsrooms  where 
even  the  scratching  of  copy  editors'  pen- 
cils has  been  silenced. 

The  reason  for  all  of  this  relative  quiet  is 
the  so-called  "new  technology,"  a  term 
applied  to  the  revolution  in  printing  and 
many  other  businesses  by  the  computer's 
ability  to  store  information  and  to  control 
processes.  Today,  reporters  type  stories 
directly  into  the  computer;  copy  editors 
edit  at  computer  terminals;  type  is  set 
using  tapes  produced  by  the  computer 
and  fed  into  special  machines;  the  final 
type  is  then  produced  on  a  special  paper 
surface  and  pasted  onto  pages  that  are 
then  photographed  to  produce  the  print- 
ing place.  All  of  this  can  be  done  without 
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the  intrusion  of  a  single  page  of  typed 
copy  or  an  ounce  of  "hot  type"  —  the 
name  given  more  than  a  century  ago  to 
blocks  made  from  molten  lead  by  linotype 
machines. 

While  the  issues  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  confidentiality  of  reporters' 
news  sources  have  raged  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  nation's  leading  newspa- 
pers, the  enormous  impact  of  the  new 
technology  has  been  a  hot  topic  in  the 
"front  offices"  of  those  same  companies. 
Publishers  and  their  business  staffs  have 


The  enormous  impact  of 
the  new  technology  has 
been  a  hot  topic  in 
the  'front  offices'  of  the 
nation's  leading 
newspapers. 


had  to  ask  themselves  how  much 
technological  change  they  should  under- 
take and  at  what  pace.  The  long-term  im- 
pacts of  such  decisions,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  existing  union  contracts  with  the 
employees  in  their  mechanical  depart- 
ments, had  to  be  assessed. 

One  person  who  has  seen  these 
dramatic  changes,  and  their  impact  on 
one  newspaper,  up  close  is  John  Giug- 
gio, '51,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Boston  Globe  and  vice-president  and  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  the  newspaper's  par- 
ent company,  Affiliated  Publications  Inc. 
Giuggio  has  been  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping the  Globe's  financial  and  operat- 
ing policies  in  this  time  of  unprecedented 
growth  and  change,  and  his  efforts  have 
not  gone  unrecognized.  He  has  become 
the  first  person  to  come  up  through  the 
ranks  to  assume  a  top  management  posi- 
tion with  the  company  outside  of  the 
members  of  the  founding  Taylor  family, 
who  continue  to  hold  controlling  interest 
in  Affiliated.  For  more  than  100  years, 
since  a  young  Civil  War  veteran  named 
Charles  H.  Taylor  took  over  as  publisher, 
no  one  outside  the  family  occupied  the 
top  executive  offices  of  the  company. 

Giuggio  joined  the  Globe  as  a  mes- 
senger in  1945,  going  to  work  in  the  same 


building  at  238-245  Washington  Street  on 
cupied  by  the  paper  since  1872.  Situate^ 
in  "newspaper  row,"  which  is  now  a  dim 
memory  to  most  Bostonians,  the  buildinil 
was  once  part  of  a  teeming  downtoww 
scene.  More  than  20  years  after  the  Glcm 
moved  to  its  present  location  on 
Morrissey  Boulevard  in  Dorchester,  manij 
employees  still  refer  to  their  present  quaw 
ters  as  "the  new  building." 

"I  started  out  by  delivering  and  pickinr 
up  advertising  copy  for  the  paper  all  ovei 
the  city,"  Giuggio  recalled.  "Then  wheni 
was  at  Boston  College  I  worked  full-tin^ 
pretty  much  all  the  way  through.  I  wai 
taking  death  notices  over  the  phone  i\ 
night.  I  always  hoped  that  not  too  man! 
people  would  die  on  any  given  night  sod 
could  get  some  studying  in." 

After  graduation,  Giuggio  began  H 
work  full  time  in  advertising.  He  becami 
an  "outside  salesman"  in  1953,  selling  au( 
tomobile  ads  for  the  paper.  By  1965,  hi 
had  become  classified  advertising  manj 
ager  and,  in  1966,  moved  into  the  fronj 
office  as  assistant  business  manager.    I 

A  turning  point  came  in  his  career  il 
1956.  The  story  is  recounted  in  Louis  Nl 
Lyons'  Newspaper  Story:  One  Hundre* 
Years  of  the  Globe,  the  definitive  history  ■! 
the  newspaper. 

"In  1968  Bill  (Taylor)  became  geneil 
manager,  to  pull  the  business  depanj 
ments  together.  The  Globe  found  its  nel 
business  manager  in  the  office:  JorJ 
Giuggio  had  come  up  through  the  rani| 
of  classified  advertising  salesmen.  He  hcJ 
put  himself  through  Boston  College.  .  I 
When  the  (Boston)  Post  failed  in  199J 
Andrew  Dazzi  persuaded  Davis  Tayll 
that  the  Globe  should  take  over  the  Pi 
Santa  Claus,  and  Giuggio  was  assign! 
to  manage  it.  This  became  a  big  business 
with  contributions  of  $200,000  at  tl!j 
Christmas  season  to  be  accounted  for  anj 
converted  into  purchasing,  packaging 
trucking.  The  intensive  seasonal  task  iJ 
vealed  Giuggio's  executive  capacity,  ail 
the  company  turned  it  to  year-rouil 
use." 

The  Globe  Santa  has  since  become  .{ 
institution  in  Boston,  annually  dispell 
ing  gifts  to  the  region's  neediest  childre ' 
It  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own,  withi 
staff  and  special  facilities.  In  the  proct  I 
Giuggio  has  moved  away  from  direct  il 
sponsibility  for  its  operation.  Of  his  ma  I 
years  of  involvement  in  it  he  says,  "it  v\fl 
always  have  a  special  place  with  me." 
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Because  of  his  life-long  experience  in 
te  newspaper  business  —  he  started 
Illping  his  newsdealer  father  when  he 
ips  four,  and  later  sold  newspapers  after 
Sunday  mass  at  St.  Theresa's  Church  in 
jjest  Roxbury  —  Giuggio  speaks  of  his 
fcponsibilities  in  down  to  earth  terms. 

"I  see  to  it  that  we  make  a  profit.  I 
'ptch  income  and  outgo,  and  I  work  with 
or  managers  to  insure  that  we're  operat- 
ic efficiently." 

|  He  refers  to  the  Globe  plant  as  "the 
wilding  with  a  zipper"  —  a  title  earned 
ecause  of  the  numerous  physical  chang- 
fe,  including  at  least  one  overhaul,  it  has 
Undergone.   To  install  electronic  equip- 

ent  and   new  furnishings  in   the  city 

om,  the  entire  department  had  to  be  re- 
lated to  another  wing  of  the  building 
)r  several  months. 

As  if  there  wasn't  enough  activity 
Iready  in  recent  years,  the  Globe's  man- 


agement decided  five  years  ago  to  go 
public,  forming  Affiliated. 

"We  just  didn't  want  to  have  all  our 
eggs  in  one  basket,  namely  this  news- 
paper and  this  building."  said  Giuggio. 

The  parent  company  has  since  acquired 
another  newspaper  and  several  radio  sta- 
tions around  the  country.  It  also  owns 
and  operates  its  own  marketing  research 
firm  as  a  subsidiary. 

Giuggio  said  he  is  wary  of  the  current 
trend  in  the  business  of  large  newspaper 
chains  acquiring,  in  many  cases  with 
substantial  cash  outlays,  smaller  inde- 
pendent papers. 

"I  think  it's  sad  when  a  man  or  a  family 
who  has  built  and  operated  a  paper  for 
years  sells  out  and  then  sees  their  paper 
go  down  hill  in  quality  or  community 
service.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  that. 
When  we  purchase  a  paper,  we  don't 
want  to  have  to  take  control  of  it."  He 


added  that  Affiliated  now  owns  only  one 
other  paper,  the  Transcript  in  North 
Adams,  Mass. 

When  he  isn't  moving  walls  and  raising 
floors  at  the  Globe,  Giuggio  keeps  a  full 
complement  of  voluntary  activities.  He 
was  recently  elected  secretary  of  the  B.C. 
Alumni  Association,  and  is  a  member  of 
Blue  Chips  and  McElroy  Associates.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Safety  Council  and  Cystic  Fibrosis  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Boston 
College  High  School.  He's  been  known  to 
play  a  round  or  two  of  golf.  He  lives  with 
his  wife  Barbara  Savage  Giuggio  and 
their  four  children  —  Barbara,  '76,  John, 
Patricia,  '80,  and  Stephen,  '82  —  in 
Cohasset. 

C.J.S. 


Helen  Landreth 

She  stands  awaiting  the  interviewer  at 
the  far  end  of  nearly  summer-empty  Gar- 
gan  Hall  in  Bapst,  as  always  erect,  gra- 
cious and  exquisitely  groomed.  Her  cos- 
tume is  a  soft  cream-colored  skirt  and 
beautifully  smocked  blouse,  over  which 
she  wears  the  Golden  Medal  of  the  Eire 
Society  on  a  long  gold  chain.  Her  hair  is 
more  brown  than  gray,  her  complexion 
the  envy  of  women  many  years  her 
junior.  She  is  Helen  Landreth,  Curator  of 
the  Irish  Collection  and  Special  Consul- 
tant to  the  Libraries. 

Helen  Landreth  arrived  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  1946  after  long  journeys  and  many 
stops  along  the  way.  The  daughter  of  a 
professor  of  engineering,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Collier's  Weekly  in 
the  early  1920s.  In  1925  she  travelled  with 
her  father  to  Lodz,  in  Poland,  and  from 
shipboard  first  saw  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
That  glimpse  on  a  dark  and  unprepos- 
sessing morning  acted  as  a  magnet  on  her 
mind  and  imagination,  one  as  powerful 
today  as  it  was  more  than  half  a  century 
ago. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States, 
Miss  Landreth  first  served  as  fiction 
editor  of  McClure's  Magazine  before  decid- 
ing to  devote  herself  to  research  and  writ- 
ing about  Ireland.  Her  first  book,  Dear 
Dark  Head,  which  appeared  in  1936,  was 
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an  informal  history  of  Ireland  from  its 
legendary  past  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Dail  Eireann  in  1919.  The  book  caught  the 
attention  of  Terence  Connolly,  S.J.,  Lib- 
rarian at  Boston  College,  who  assigned  it 
to  his  graduate  students  in  Anglo-Irish 
literature  as  required  reading.  Helen 
Landreth's  meeting  with  Fr.  Connolly, 
however,  was  still  a  decade  in  the  future. 

In  1938,  Miss  Landreth  went  to  live  in 
Ireland  and  work  on  her  second  major 
book,  Pursuit  of  Robert  Emmet.  Robert 
E(mmet)  Sherwood,  the  distinguished 
American  playwright,  would  in  1948  re- 
view it  for  the  Neic  York  Herald  Tribune 
Weekly  Book  Revieio.  Sherwood  said  in 
part,  "The  bearers  of  some  fine  old  Irish 
names  will  not  like  the  manner  in  which 
Miss  Landreth  exposes  the  treachery  to  a 
noble  cause  of  men  who  may  have  been 
ancestors;  but  every  student  of  the  period 
of  the  United  Irishmen  will  be  grateful  to 
her  for  a  remarkable  piece  of  work." 

Miss  Landreth  had  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1946  to  see  the  book 
through  the  press.  At  that  time,  her  dear 
friend  Mrs.  Erskine  Childers  was  receiv- 
ing treatment  at  the  Brooks  Hospital  in 
Brookline.  The  Boston-born  widow  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  Childers,  a  hero  of  the  1916 
uprising  and  author  of  the  still  much-read 
Riddle  of  the  Sands,  seems  to  have  been  the 
catalyst  between  Miss  Landreth  and  Fr. 
Connolly.  In  any  event,  Fr.  Connollv  in- 
vited Miss  Landreth  to  "drop  in"  at 
Chestnut  Hill. 

"Having  been  off  a  payroll  for  20 
years,"  Miss  Landreth  said,  she  accepted. 
Total  confusion  set  in  when  she  arrived 
for  her  appointment.  "Everything  looked 
like  a  church."  She  asked  a  passing  cleric 
for  directions  —  and  the  late  Martin  Har- 
ney, S.J.,  became  her  fast  friend  for  30 
years  to  come. 

There  was  as  yet  no  such  thing  as  an 
Irish  Collection  at  Boston  College.  Fr. 
Connolly  had  recently  acquired  for  Bapst 
the  library  of  John  T.  Hughes,  which  con- 
tained many  Irish  materials.  Miss  Land- 
reth said,  "Fr.  Connolly  used  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  my  being  free  to  invite  me  to  as- 
semble the  Irish  Collection  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mrs.  Childers." 

Helen  Landreth's  credentials  for  the 
work  she  has  carried  on  for  so  many  years 
become  even  more  formidable  when  she 
confesses    that    she    was    brought   up 


"knowing  nothing  of  Ireland  or  its  his- 
tory." Her  scholarship  and  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  of  all  things  Irish  command 
the  respect  of  scholars  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean.  During  her  long  sojourn  in  Ire- 


Eire  Society  Gold  Medal  and  keeps  h< 
Boston   College   Bicentennial   Medc 
which  is  encased  in  lucite,  on  her  desl 
She  was  the  nominee  of  the  Jesuit  Cor 
munity  of  Boston  College  for  this  distir 


Her  scholarship  and  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  all 
things  Irish  command  the  respect  of  scholars  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean. 


land  she  formed  close  friendships  with 
men  and  women  whose  names  are 
synonymous  with  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public, among  them  DeValera  himself 
and  Sean  Macbride,  son  of  Major  John 
Macbride  and  the  legendary  actress, 
Maude  Gonne,  with  whom  Miss  Land- 
reth said  that  William  Butler  Yeats  "was 
always  in  love."  Miss  Landreth  has  pub- 
lished a  monograph  on  her  friend  Mrs. 
Childers,  who  with  her  husband  carried 
guns  for  the  1916  uprising  into  Ireland  on 
their  yacht.  Erskine  Childers  was  exe- 
cuted during  the  Irish  Civil  War,  but  his 
and  Mrs.  Childers'  son  became  briefly 
President  of  Ireland  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury later.  Erskine  Childers  Jr.  died  in 
office. 

Although  scholars  from  all  over  the 
country  and  from  Europe  come  to  Boston 
College  to  consult  the  Irish  Collection  and 
Miss  Landreth,  the  building  of  the  collec- 
tion has  not  always  been  a  smooth  and 
steady  operation.  From  time  to  time 
budgetary  considerations  and  adminis- 
trative opinion  have  relegated  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Collection  to  the  background. 
At  such  times,  and  they  are  now  long 
past,  Miss  Landreth  cheerfully  took  her 
turn  at  the  circulation  desk  and  at  other 
library  duties.  Joseph  M.  Kelley,  '57,  Di- 
rector of  Alumni  Support,  remembers 
dreaming  in  Gargan  Hall  one  afternoon 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate  when 
Miss  Landreth  approached  him,  asked 
his  name  and  subsequently  took  him 
down  to  the  Irish  Collection  and  started 
him  on  a  whole  new  course  of  reading. 
He  does  not  think  his  experience  was 
unique. 

Various  honors  have  come  to  Miss 
Landreth  over  the  years.  She  wears  her 


tion.  Only  this  past  February  she  was  in-1 
vited  to  address  the  Celtic  Arts  Sym-I 
posium  at  Toronto  University,  where  she 
met  again  her  dear  friend  Sean  Macbride, 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na-j 
tions  and  the  first  Irish  citizen  to  receive! 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace.  She  had  ar-J 
ranged  a  special  exhibit  of  materials  about  j 
Maud  Gonne,  Ambassador  Macbride's 
mother,  at  the  time  of  the  ambassador's 
most  recent  visit  to  the  campus.  She  is 
planning  an  exhibit  of  materials  from  the 
Irish  Collection  for  display  in  Bapst  this] 
fall  to  coincide  with  the  exhibition  at  thq 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  great 
Irish  Treasures.  One  may  be  sure  she  will 
be  an  honored  guest  at  the  opening  of] 
that  historical  event. 

Helen  Landreth  apologizes  —  mildly  — ' 
for  preferring  to  use  the  elevator  between 
Gargan  Hall  and   the  ground  floor.   A 
touch  of  arthritis  slows  her  steps  slightly. 
"But  I  don't  complain,"  she  explained. 
"From  1955  on  I  volunteered  at  the  Chil- 
dren's  Hospital,    and    the   paralysis   soj 
many  of  those  children  bore  so  bravely.  Ij 
don't  complain." 

M.B. 
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homas  P.  O'Malley,  S.J. 


;  "A  shapeless  sort  of  job,"  he  calls  it, 
lyith  a  grin,  the  Deanship  of  the  College 
Uf  Arts  and  Sciences.  Yet  a  shape, 
Nonetheless,  of  an  acutely  informed  con- 
cern for  liberal  arts  education  and  today's 
•Jtudents  quickly  emerges  in  any  conver- 
jation  with  Thomas  P.  O'Malley,  S.J.  '51. 
Jr.  O'Malley  has  just  completed  a  fifth 
[ear  in  the  Dean's  handsome  panelled 
Iffice  in  Gasson  Hall. 
II  At  Boston  College,  as  elsewhere  in 
hese  days  of  economic  anxiety,  there  is  a 
'definite  trend  among  students  to  attempt 
!jo  identify  career  goals  very  early  in  the 
[:ollege  experience  and  to  "lock  their  lives 
nto  it."  This  is  as  true  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences undergraduates  as  among  those 
enrolled  in  the  University's  professional 
undergraduate  schools.  As  evidence  of 
the  trend,  Fr.  O'Malley  cites  the  unpre- 
cedented growth  in  social  science  majors, 
With  political  science  emerging  as  the 
numero  uno  undergraduate  field  of  con- 
centration. There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
wrong  with  a  good,  solid  undergraduate 
(major  in  political  science  for  its  own  sake. 
fThe  danger,  if  that  is  not  too  strong  a 
iword,  lies  in  the  student's  possibly  un- 
realistic  expectations   of   immediate,    or 

early,  career  rewards. 

- 

The  Dean  is  not  without  warm  sym- 
pathy for  students  and  the  pressures  they 
feel  in  this  last  quarter  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. "You  have  to  allow  them  to  set  ten- 
I  tative  goals.  You  can't  expect  them  to 
study  in  the  abstract."  But  the  name  of 


the  game  of  Deanship,  as  he  sees  it,  and 
one  that  requires  an  enormous  invest- 
ment of  time,  is  the  encouragement  of 
students  to  make  discoveries,  to  take 
academic  chances,  as  it  were. 


The  name  of  the  game  of 
Deanship,  as  he  sees  it,  .  .  . 
is  the  encouragement  of 
students  to  make 
discoveries,  to  take 
academic  chances,  as  it  were. 


With  characteristic  enthusiasm  and 
emphasis,  O'Malley  says,  "Boston  Col- 
lege can  be  an  unbelievably  rewarding 
place  to  be.  Look  at  the  terrific  variety  of 
courses  we  offer  —  and  the  truly  splendid 
diversity  of  our  faculty."  One  gathers  the 
impression  that  the  Dean's  ambition  for 
the  students  is  that  they  miss  no  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  as  much  of  the  academic 
banquet  as  they  can.  Ironically,  in  some 
ways  he  thinks  it  was  almost  easier,  back 
in  the  far  more  structured  days  —  pre- 
1959,  when  one  took  a  Greek  degree  or  a 
math  degree  —  to  persuade  students  to 
explore  electives.  Given  the  many  re- 
quirements a  student  had  to  fulfill,  there 
was  perhaps  more  willingness  to  take  a 
course  for  itself,  rather  than  for  its  ulti- 
mate "payoff." 

Fr.  O'Malley 's  own  career  richly  illus- 
trates what  can  come  out  of  a  concentra- 
tion that,  superficially,  at  least,  is  any- 
thing but  "practical."  A  1947  graduate  of 
Boston  College  High,  the  Dean  received 
his  degree  (Greek)  with  honors  here  in 
1951.  After  his  novitiate  at  Shadowbrook 
and  an  M.A.  in  the  classics  at  Fordham, 
he  studied  philosophy  at  Weston  and 
theology  at  Louvain.  Ordained  in  Brus- 
sels in  1961,  he  went  on  to  the  University 
of  Nijmegen  in  The  Netherlands  after 
completing  his  theology  studies.  He  re- 
ceived a  doctorate  in  letters  from  Nijme- 
gen, where  his  special  interest  was  the 
early  Church  fathers  and  problems  in  bib- 
lical translation.  He  is  the  author  of  Ter- 
tullian  and  the  Bible,  published  in  1967. 

Fr.  O'Malley  returned  to  Boston  Col- 
lege in  1967  as  an  assistant  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  classics  department,  in 


which  position  he  served  for  two  years 
before  being  named  an  associate  profes- 
sor and  chairman  of  the  theology  de- 
partment. While  chairman  of  theology, 
he  took  the  lead,  from  the  Boston  College 
end,  in  planning  the  joint  Ph.D.  degree  in 
theology  with  the  Andover-Newton 
Theological  School.  He  was  named  Dean 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1973. 

If  these  scholarly  and  academic  cre- 
dentials sound,  in  the  vernacular, 
"heavy,"  then,  yes,  they  are.  But  the 
record  of  achievement  gives  little  sugges- 
tion of  the  personality  of  the  man,  the 
scholar-teacher,  the  wit,  the  personality. 
If,  at  a  campus  gathering,  you  hear  a  par- 
ticularly gusty  burst  of  laughter,  the 
probabilities  are  that  "T.P."  is  present. 
He  can  as  readily  cap  a  joke  in  Greek  as  in 
English,  and  takes  a  puckish  delight  in 
the  odd,  the  idiosyncratic,  and  the  foolish 
accidents  of  existence.  He  is  generous  to 
the  point  of  prodigality  in  the  commit- 
ment of  his  time  to  students  —  and  wor- 
ries about  those  too  shy  or  diffident  to 
approach  him.  He  is  thinking  of  reinstat- 
ing some  form  of  what  used  to  be  called 
"the  Dean's  coffee  hour,"  but  arranging  it 
in  some  way  that  as  many  students  as 
possible  have  a  chance  to  participate.  He 
is  a  staunch  member  of  the  bass  section  of 
the  University  Chorale,  whose  rehearsals 
he  attends  as  religiously  as  any  student, 
and  he  has  helped  to  arrange  Chorale 
concert  tours  to  the  nation's  capital, 
Rome,  and,  more  recently,  London. 
Being  a  member  of  the  Chorale  is,  he 
thinks,  valuable  for  making  friends  and 
acquaintances  among  students  as  it  is  a 
cherished  recreation  for  himself.  For 
several  years  now  he  has  hosted  a  year's 
end  party  for  the  whole  Chorale  and  its 
cohorts  in  his  brother's  capacious  back- 
yard. 

Space  is  too  limited  to  describe  the  full 
range  of  his  administrative  respon- 
sibilities, his  interaction  with  faculty  and 
fellow  administrators,  his  role  as  occa- 
sional University  ambassador  to  founda- 
tions and  learned  societies,  and  the  full 
component  of  his  priestly  duties.  This  can 
be  put  a  partial  portrait  of  the  scholar- 
teacher-Dean. 

One  final  glimpse  of  the  authority  on 
Tertullian  and  the  early  Church  fathers: 
several  years  ago  Dean  O'Malley  found 
himself  in  Cork  City  and  took  himself  to 
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the  church  which  houses  the  "bells  of 
Shandon/That  sound  so  grand  on/The 
pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee."  There, 
for  a  small  fee,  the  visitor  may  play  a 


hymn  on  the  bells.  The  young  American 
Jesuit  stepped  up  and  played  a  grand  old 
tune  on  the  bells,  but  one  not  recognized 
by  the  sacristan.   "What  sort  of  hymn 


aft  ■<m00'  ^rm,    m 
M 


might  that  be,  Father?"  "Oh,  it's  on*( 
people  in  Boston  like  very  much,"  M 
O'Malley  said.  And  went  off  whistlirer 
that  canonical  air,  "For  Boston." 

A  I.  £ 


Patricia  Strahle 


Every  once  in  a  while  during  the  tours 
of  the  University  campus  she  conducted 
this  summer  for  the  admissions  office,  Pat 
Strahle,  '79,  of  Red  Bank,  N.J.,  recalled 
her  first  impression  of  the  grounds.  It 
wasn't  good. 

"I  can't  remember  being  awed  or  even 
impressed  by  the  campus  when  I  visited 
in  high  school,"  she  said.  "They  were 
tearing  up  the  mall  area,  so  that  was  all  a 
mess.  And  it  was  in  early  spring,  so  the 
trees  weren't  green  yet  and  everything 
was  kind  of  bare  and  grey" 

The  condition  of  the  campus  wasn't 
what  convinced  Strahle  to  attend  B.C. 
and  that  first  impression  hasn't  been  the 
lasting  one,  of  course,  because  she  is  a 


student  here  and  she  heads  up  the  stu- 
dent admission  volunteer  program  that 
seeks  to  convince  other  high  school  stu- 
dents of  the  value  of  an  education  here. 
The  availability  of  financial  aid  was  the 
main  reason  Strahle  applied  to  the  Uni- 
versity. For  someone  who  describes  her 
situation  as  "pretty  much  putting  myself 
through  school,"  that  was  an  awfully  im- 
portant consideration.  Once  she  got  here, 
it  wasn't  long  before  she  decided  to  get  to 
know  the  place  better. 


I'm  a  person  who  likes  to 
get  involved/ 


"When  I  came  here  as  a  freshman,  I  got 
involved  in  admissions'  day  visit  program 
and  just  got  more  involved  through  my 
years  here,"  she  said.  "I'm  a  person  who 
likes  to  get  involved.  I'm  in  School  of 
Nursing,  so  the  academics  keep  me  busy. 
It's  easy,  in  fact,  to  get  locked  into  Nurs- 
ing, and  I  was  looking  for  something  to 
get  me  out  on  campus." 

This  year,  Strahle  will  work  about  10 
hours  a  week  in  the  admissions  office  as 
coordinator  of  the  more  than  400  student 
volunteers  assisting  the  admissions  ef- 
fort. These  students  are  involved  in  in- 
terviewing prospective  students,  giving 
tours,  escorting  high  school  students 
through  a  day  visitation,  and  represent- 
ing the  University  at  various  functions  in 
this  area  and  around  the  country. 

"I'm  pretty  much  the  link  between  the 
students  and  admissions,"  Strahle  said, 
and  that  link  enables  her  to  provide  some 
interesting  perspectives  on  student  life  on 
campus. 

"When  I  first  got  here  1  thought  I  was  the 
only  one  coming  here  who  needed  to  watch  a 
budget,  but  there's  a  lot  more  people  here  than 
you  realize  zoho  needed  that  financial  aid. 
There's  also  a  lot  of  kids  who  can  afford  to 
come  here  without  that  aid.  There's  some 
'preppiness'  -  driving  the  B.M.W.,  wearing 
LaCoste  teeshirts  with  different  colors  for 
every  day  of  the  week  -  but  overall  there's  a 
good  mixture.  The  kids  who  flaunt  what  they 
have  are  looked  down  upon." 


"A  lot  of  the  tuition  protest  thing  was  kimi 
of  'join  the  bandwagon.'  But  a  lot  of  peopkp 
were  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  U.G.BJUl 
(Undergraduate  Government  of  Boston  Cm 
lege)  did  something.  Just  the  fact  that  tnMl 
were  able  to  get  a  compromise  showed  sonmi\ 
thing.  It  was  more  that  the  students  wanted  I ' 
show  they  cared  and  wanted  to  participatewii 
the  decision.  We  all  knew  we  were  going  h 
have  to  pay  more." 

"In  areas  like  admissions,  counseling  ami 
the  paraprofessional  leadership  group,  B.C\ 
offers  a  lot  of  responsibility  to  students  am\ 
they  take  it.  In  admissions,  nobody  breathit 
down  our  neck.  For  someone  -who's  interesUk 
in  leadership,  this  is  a  school  that  will  provm 
the  test." 

"Students  here  are  serious  about  academics*: 
about  their  careers.  Come  Thursday  nighn 
though,  and  there's  a  party  atmosphere." 

A  resident  of  the  Hillsides  this  yeara 
Strahle  said  she's  noted  during  her  touil 
that  parents  notice  the  changes  in  rulM 
and  restrictions,  even  if  they  try  not  11 
show  it. 

"When  I  mention  that  there  are  no  fltf 
strictions,  no  curfews,  inside  the  parent* 
cringe.  Very  few  of  them  say  anything^ 
but  I  can  see  it  in  their  faces.  That  was  tWl 
biggest  adjustment  for  me  here,  too,  butil 
think  everybody  handles  it  really  well."  ' 

Strahle  isn't  sure  about  her  plans  foci 
after  graduation,  although  she  is  con  ' 
fident  her  field  provides  many  opponl 
tunities. 

"I  plan  to  stay  in  nursing  at  least  forrj 
couple  of  years.  I'd  like  to  stay  in  the  Bos" 
ton  area  or  see  what  it's  like  around  Tuc^ 
son.  I'm  probably  not  going  to  stay  ii 
'on-the-floor'  nursing.  I'd  be  more  inJ 
terested  in  an  administrative  position' 
There's  a  lot  of  options  open  to  me." 

The  one  thing  she's  sure  about  is  hej 
living  arrangements. 

"I'm  grateful  I've  met  and  lived  witl , 
my  roommates,  but  when  I  graduate  I'n 
getting  an  apartment  of  my  own." 

B.  Ail 
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Welcome  home,  Eagles! 


Hockey  197879 


After  the  Eagles  take  on  Villanova  and 
Army  on  the  road,  they  return  to  Alumni 
Stadium  for  two  remaining  home  games. 
Be  there  to  welcome  them  home. 


Nov.  18    Syracuse       1:30  p.m. 
Dec.  2       Holy  Cross   1:30  p.m. 

Order  your  tickets  now.  Sideline  tickets 
are  $7,  endzone  $5.  Roberts  Center  Ticket 
Office  is  open  9-5  p.m.  daily  and  until  7:30 
p.m.  during  the  week  before  a  home 
game.  Excellent  discount  rates  are  avail- 
able for  groups,  too! 


Nov.  21 

St.  Anselm's 

Dec.  22 

Notre  Dame 

Nov.  27 

at  Brown 

Dec.  30,  31 

at  Dartmouth  Tournament 

Dec.  1 

at  Vermont 

(B.C.,  Bowdoin,  Clarkson, 

Dec.  5 

Northeastern 

Dartmouth) 

Dec.  8 

Providence 

Jan.  2 

New  Hampshire 

Dec.  11 

Lowell 

Jan.  5 

at  Air  Force 

Dec.  16 

at  New  Hampshire 

Jan.  6 

at  Air  Force 

Jan.  9 

Harvard 

Jan.  13 

Cornell 

Jan.  16 

at  Dartmouth 

Jan.  20 

at  Boston  U. 

Jan.  24 

Yale 

^^g-       n>)     ■* 

Jan.  25 

at  Providence 

r_  ," ) 

Jan.  28 

St.  LawTence 

^s~*&]g^>~^) 

Feb.  1 

Dartmouth 

Feb.  5 

Beanpot  (vs.  Northeastern) 

0^i^ 

;wA 

Feb.  9 

at  Army 

Feb.  12 

Beanpot  finals 

kit  i2S&^ 

Feb.  17 

Clarkson 

Feb.  20 
Feb.  23 

Bowdoin 

at  Colgate 

Feb.  24 

at  R.P.I. 

C^aSi     vjr        ps 

Feb.  27 

Boston  U. 

March  2 

at  Princeton 

vl 


Basketball  1978-79 


Community  scrimmages 


Nov 

27 

Stonehill 

Nov 

30 

Bentley 

Dec. 

3 

at  LeMoyne 

Dec. 

6 

Providence 

Dec. 

10 

New  Hampshire 

Dec. 

12 

Vermont 

Dec. 

16 

Harvard  (at 
Boston  Garden) 

Dec. 

21 

at  St.  Mary's  (Cal.) 

Dec 

23 

atU.C.L.A. 

Dec 

26-30 

Rainbow  Classic 
(Arizona  St.,  B.C., 
Fordham,  Harvard, 
Hawaii,  Purdue, 
Tennessee,  Utah) 

Jan. 

6 

Northeastern 

Jan. 

10 

at  Rhode  Island 

Jan. 

12 

Baltimore 

Jan. 

15 

St.  Anselm's 

Jan. 

17 

Connecticut 

Jan. 

20 

Holy  Cross 

Jan. 

23 

Villanova 

Jan. 

26,  27 

Colonial  Classic  at 
Boston  Garden 
(B.C.,  Connecticut, 
Holy  Cross, 
Massachusetts) 

Feb.  3 

Fordham 

Feb.  6 

at  St.  John's 

Feb.  10 

at  Holy  Cross 

Feb.  13 

Dartmouth 

Feb.  15 

Merrimack 

Feb.  17 

at  Georgetown 

Feb.  21 

Boston  U. 

Feb.  24 

at  Fairfield 

Coach  Tom  Davis  and  his  exciting  basket- 
ball team  will  be  visiting  several  local 
communities  this  fall  in  an  effort  to  intro- 
duce Boston  College  basketball  to  our 
alumni  and  friends. 

In  each  community,  the  team  will  hold  a 
regular  practice  session,  followed  by  a 
45-minute  scrimmage.  Players  and  coaches 
will  then  be  available  to  meet  with  local 
alumni,  friends  and  their  families. 

Thursday,  Nov.  9  Rockland  High  School 
Tuesday,  Nov.  14     Beverly  High  School 

Don't  miss  this  great  opportunity  to  meet 
the  players  and  coaches  and  catch  a  sneak 
preview  of  the  1978-79  Eagle  basketball 
team. 

All  community  scrimmages  will  run  7:30- 
9:30  p.m.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Basketball  Office,  969-0100,  extension 
3006. 


£ 


'I 


One  bowl  in  which  the  Eagles  did  themselves  proud  was  the  1966  College  Bowl,  the  popular  television  series  in  which  the  above  foursome  was  victorious  in  four  straighii 
matches.  Only  a  close  defeat  in  the  fifth  contest  prevented  the  team  from  retiring  undefeated.  Members  of  the  team  were,  left  to  right:  Richard  Bruno,  '69;  Captain  /oW 
Posch,  '68;  Paul  Lavrakas,  '67;  and  Andrew  Caraber,  '68. 
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